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N CRs ennai that he has failed 
1 WN to secure a conviction, Emory R. Buckner, 
the federal attorney for the southern district of 
New York, deserves the thanks of his fellow 
countrymen for having obtained and for having 
prosecuted the indictment against a former Alien 
Property Custodian, Mr. Thomas W. Miller, and 
a former Attorney General of the United States, 
Harry M. Daugherty. Failure to convict is 
not Mr. Buckner’s fault. He and his assistants 
devoted an immense amount of labor, ingenuity and 
legal acumen to the preparation of the case. Un- 
disputed evidence proved that J. T. King and 
Jesse Smith accepted over $400,000 from Richard 
Merton for doing something to remove obstacles 
which had seemed insurmountable to the granting 
of the claim against the American government on 
behalf of the American Metal Company. Mr. 
Buckner by means of evidence which was also not 
disputed traced to the possession of the two indicted 
ofhcials some of the money which was paid to Mr. 
King. But for technical reasons the two accused of- 
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hcials could not be indicted for bribery. They could 
only be indicted for having conspired to deprive the 
government of the benefit of their honest and dili- 
gent services and it is, of course, extremely dithcult 
to establish beyond any doubt, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, the existence of the mental collaboration 
among several men in the performance of an act 

which legally constitutes a conspiracy. But the case 


s 
1 


was magnificently prepared by Mr. Buck: aa: othce 
and ably and eloquently argued by the District At- 
torney himself. His failure to convict is unfortu- 
nate, but at least he was able to place on record 

a United States Court that two of the most re- 
sponsible ofhcials of a Republican administration, 
including the head of the Department of Justice, 
had received and used bonds which they themselves 
had caused to be paid to a claimant against the 
United States government. 


[ T IS consoling that an official effort has been m 
to convict these offenders. The most x 8 Batis ng 
and baleful aspect of the Daugherty régime in the 
Department of Justice was not that the abuses took 
place, although their mere existence was bad enough. 
It is that after they had been exposed they were 
rever repudiated and their perpetrators panes 
by Mr. Daugherty’s associates in the Republican 
party and administration. No prominent Sak. 
licans, even those who are loudest in their personal 
pretenses to moral and civil rectitude, have ever 
expressly dissociated themselves from the perform- 
ance of the Ohio Gang in Washington. On the 
contrary President Coolidge, when he finally got rid 
of Mr. Daugherty, deliberately handed him a good 
character. The former Attorney General was 
warmly defended by men in the ofhcial organization 
of the Republican party. What is worst of all, 
Democratic Senator, Mr. Wheeler, who previous 
to Mr. Buckner was most responsible for the pub- 
lic exposure of Mr. Daugherty, was legally prose- 
cuted on a flimsy charge by Mr. Daugherty’s suc- 
cessors in the Department of Justice. What Mr. 
Buckner, himself a loyal Republican, has done is 
to break away from this contemptible record of 
active or passive connivance. He has labored with 
all his might to punish the cabinet officer who al- 
lowed his most intimate friend to accept money 
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for the exercise of some kind of influence upon the 
decisions of his department. The fact that he has 
through no fault of his own failed to convict will 
do much to justify the cynicism with which the 
ordinary American citizen now regards the business 
of politics and government, but it is far better to 
have tried and failed than to have allowed the good 
repute of the United States government to have 
suffered without any protest or any attempt to re- 
deem it. 


POLITICS has never produced more ill-assorted 
bedfellows than in the present Senatorial race in 
Illinois. In that state the Anti-Saloon League is 
supporting Frank L. Smith, the regular Republican 
candidate. Not only is this true, but Hugh Magill, 
the Independent Republican candidate, says that 
Dr. G. B. Satiord, state superintendent for the 
League, tried to get him to withdraw from the race 
in order to insure Smith’s election. Frank L. Smith, 
as everyone knows, is the man in whose behalf pub- 
lic utility money was squandered wholesale in the 
Republican primary, although he is head of the state 
Utilities Commission and therefore the most ele- 
mentary notions of public decency should prohibit 
contributions from corporations which are directly 
aflected to the extent of millions of dollars by his 
official acts. The scandal of his campaign is 
equaled only by that of Pennsylvania; if he should 
be elected there is grave doubt whether the Senate 
will permit him to take his place. Under these 
circumstances what possible justification can the 
Anti-Saloon League, supposedly composed of honest 
and respectable citizens, give for supporting a man 
of his stripe? Is it prepared to condone the pur- 
chase of seats in the U. S. Senate? And if so, since 
when? And do the contributors of funds to the 
League know it? 


AS THE heads of German and British industries 
met for a week-end party, speculation was volumi- 
nous as to what they were to discuss and decide. 
One report had it that the Germans attempted to in- 
duce the British to join the Continental steel pool. 
It is significant, however, that the conference in- 
cluded representatives of many other industries be- 
sides iron and steel. That a well formulated pro- 
gram of any kind should arise from such a brief 
deliberation is incredible, unless this was merely a 
ratification meeting for plans previously and secretly 
elaborated. All the commentator can say with any 
confidence, on the basis of such meagre information 
as exists, is that this is another sign that the Euro- 
pean business world has learned since 1914 that it 
is internationally dependent as well as internation- 
ally competitive. If such a meeting could have been 
held fifteen years ago, we should have heard less of 
the “inevitable” Anglo-German trade rivalry. The 
German who said that his countrymen did not re- 
joice in the difficulties of their neighbors such as 
the fall of the franc or the British coal strike was 
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doubtless entirely candid. Certainly the deprecis 
tion of French currency directly injures German ey 
port trade. And while the British coal strike tem, 
porarily shunts large orders to German steel pro. 
ducers, it also deprives German business of the 
market which would be provided by the buying 
power of a prosperous Britain. 


QUESTIONS of the greatest seriousness for ¢! 
British Empire will be discussed in the Reencrid al 
Conference which meets this month in Londo, 
The Dominions are determined to secure a |eg:| 
redefinition of their status and if they get it the 
result is sure to be a long step in the direction of 
autonomy. For years several of the Dominions 
have objected to the fact that they have been force: 
to support international policies made by Grea 
Britain alone. A new arrangement on this point is 
likely to be forthcoming; but that is not all. Bor) 
the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free St: 
are going much further and demanding “sover: 
independence," and while the exact meaning of ¢! 
phrase is not clear, it is certain to be somet! 
highly unpalatable to Great Britain. Canada hia 
ing obtained consent to have her own Minister 
Washington, all the Dominions are asking a sim! 
right. They want representatives not only at foreign 
capitals but among themselves and even at London 
It is hard to see how their demands can be refuse: 
and it is equally hard to see how, if they are grant: 
the old relationship in which all authority and J 
prestige rested in London can any longer be main 
tained. 


AGAIN a group of farmers is in despair over the 
bounty of nature. The boll weevil has not done his 
full duty, and other favorable circumstances have 
conspired to bring the cotton crop up to an cst 
mated 16,627,000 bales. This is so much larger 
than the probable demand that the price has gone 
down to a point where large parts of the crop are 
barely worth harvesting. Surely it is an ironic com: 
ment on man’s ability to manage his own afiain 
when such a great addition to real wealth shoul 
threaten to impoverish so many people. There are 
two schools of thought as to what should be don: 
One, apparently represented by Governor Whithe!! 
of Mississippi, who has called a meeting of a! 
southern governors at Memphis, looks to a planned 
reduction of acreage next year and a holding of 
cotton off this year’s market by farmers through aid 
from coéperative associations which may receive 
credit for the purpose from the Federal Intermed: 
ate Credit Banks. The other, represented by Sec- 
retary Hoover, looks for reduced future acreage as 
a result of “natural law” operating on farmers 
through this year’s losses, and an absorption of this 
year’s surplus at low prices by manufacturers 
who will thus be enabled to realize a speculative 
profit and may be helped to do so by extension 
of credit. 
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THE plan to reduce future cotton production and 
old part of this year’s crop off the market has this 
o be said in its favor—it is economic waste to pro- 
duce more cotton than is needed, and a steadier 
low of cotton would benefit everyone more than 
niternate gluts and scarcities. There is also this 
o be said against the plan—it is difficult, without 
etter organization of control than exists, to reduce 
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for the production and keep prices up at the same time. 
mperial And if a monopolistic force capable of doing so 
London xisted, it might be in a position to profiteer. Sec- 
ee etary Hoover's rage at Britain’s rubber restrictions 
S it the jight in such a case be reasonably duplicated by 
tion of protest from British cotton mills against America’s 
ae etton restrictions. But Mr. Hoover's scheme has 
eeered he demerit that it does nothing to control the waste 
Pod f fluctuating cotton production, and while it applies 
Doint x ‘natural law” to the suffering farmers, it gives 
y Mod angible man-made assistance to the profiting manu- 
ie Seaas facturers. As a choice of two evils, we prefer the 
Reinet irst. Eventually we shall have to devise a system 
of th: f controlled production in which consumers can 
nethine hare. 
la h 
= \T the open shop session of the National Asso- 
aaah iation of Manufacturers in New York, meeting at 
ictal he same time as the American Federation of Labor 
Reading n Detroit, copious quotations were read from the 


ened eports of the recent so-called “trade-union” dele- 
vation brought to the United States by the London 


ant 
“ Daily Mail. These extracts praised company 
fas inions and employe stock ownership, and com- 

ented on the “cordial relationships” between 

vorkers and managements in non-union plants. As 
—_? John L. Dryden, President of the Detroit Em- 
en i loyers’ Association, remarked: “It is difficult to 


T= clieve you are reading a report ef a trade union 


lelegation and not that of a delegation of bankers.” 


hoe o dificult indeed that the conclusion is warranted 
Sea hat the report is not that of a trade-union delega- 
Ip , ion. For as i & T. Brownlie of the British Amal- 
s samated Engineering Union told the Metal Trades 
affairs Department of the A. F. of L., the delegates were 
hould cactionaries hand-picked by the foremost anti- 
ages abor paper in Britain, who happened to hold union 
tee ards because they worked in union shops. They 
“Feld vere men of no prominence or standing in the labor 


. 1ovement, and of no ascertainable qualifications for 


te he job of observer. After a few weeks’ personally 
ng of onducted tour at the expense of the Mail, they re- 
rh aid urned to England, were given a banquet attended 
jee y notorious enemies of labor, and signed their re- 
meth, ort—which probably was written for them by 
» See hose who planned the trip. 
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ail JT IS interesting to learn from the Federated Press 
f this hat of persons concerned in the Mooney case, the 
rial judge, the district attorney and his three as- 


urers : . : : 
nttue sistants, the foreman of the jury and eight of the 
arts ine living jurors, have joined in the plea for the 


pardon of Mooney and Billings on the ground that 
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they were convicted on perjured testimony, as was 
conclusively shown by Mr. Felix Frankfurter in the 
New Republic for Jan. 18, 1922. The hearing will 
be held at Sacramento on October 20. It may be 
hoped that at last the state of California will purge 
itself of the official crime of punishing innocent men. 
But the case should not be dropped. In spite ot 
their tardy conversion District Attorney Fickert and 
all who had part with him in the frame-up which 
nearly sent Mooney and Billings to the gallows 
should be brought to trial for their acts in office. 
(Massachusetts papers please copy. ) 


GOVERNOR ROLAND HARTLEY of Wash- 
ington owes the country an explanation of the sum- 
mary dismissal of Dr. Henry Suzzalo, who for 
eleven years has been President of the University 
of Washington. Of Doctor Suzzalo’s competence 
there seems to be no question by anybody; yet 
Governor carefully and methodically packed t 
Board of Regents with his henchmen who pro- 
ceeded to depose Doctor Suzzalo. No complaint 
had been made against the University President; no 
charges were preferred, no hearing was ofiered o: 
defense permitted. A vote was taken demanding 
his resignation; and when, naturally, he refused to 
resign under such extraordinary circumstances, ! 
was removed. Friends of Doctor Suzzalo—who 
scem to include a majority of his students and facul- 
ty and many other persons in the city and state— 
charge that Governor Hartley's animosity is partly 
due to his unwillingness, as a hard-headed business 
man, to spend any of the state’s money on this high- 
falutin’ nonsense of education—the three R’s being 
enough for anybody. In part, they declare he is 
seeking revenge for an incident of the Great War. 
At that time Doctor Suzzalo, as chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, recommended the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day among the men cn- 
gaged in getting out the spruce for airplanes. Nat- 
urally, the good patriotic lumbermen howled to 
Heaven against this outrageous proposal just as 
they did when Col. Brice P. Disque told them to put 
showerbaths and decent living quarters into the log- 
ging camps. Governor Hartley was one of the lum- 
bermen who fought the eight-hour day and was 
overruled by Doctor Suzzalo. Certainly, the Gov- 
ernor owes it to himself to clear his name of these 
charges. Quite apart from the fact that a Univer- 
sity President must not be subject to discharge like 
an ofhce-boy, if the profession of educator is to re- 
tain any dignity and freedom at all, either of the 
other charges, if sustained, would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify Governor Hartley from holding public of- 
fice. 


| 
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IT IS a dismal comedy which is in progress in In- 
diana, where most of the state officials seem to be 
doing everything they can to prevent a real investi- 
gation of the reign of D. C. Stephenson, late Grand 
Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. Charges of the 
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for the exercise of some kind of influence upon the 
decisions of his department. The fact that he has 
through no fault of his own failed to convict will 
do much to justify the cynicism with which the 
ordinary American citizen now regards the business 
of politics and government, but it is far better to 
have tried and failed than to have allowed the good 
repute of the United States government to have 
suffered without any protest or any attempt to re- 
deem it. 


POLITICS has never produced more ill-assorted 
bedfellows than in the present Senatorial race in 
Iilinois. In that state the Anti-Saloon League is 
supporting Frank L. Smith, the regular Republican 
candidate. Not only is this true, but Hugh Magill, 
the Independent Republican candidate, says that 
Dr. G. B. Saftord, state superintendent for the 
League, tried to get him to withdraw from the race 
in order to insure Smith’s election. Frank L. Smith, 
as everyone knows, is the man in whose behalf pub- 
lic utility money was squandered wholesale in the 
Republican primary, although he is head of the state 
Utilities Commission and therefore the most ele- 
mentary notions of public decency should prohibit 
contributions from corporations which are directly 
afiected to the extent of millions of dollars by his 
oficial acts. The scandal of his campaign is 
equaled only by that of Pennsylvania; if he should 
be elected there is grave doubt whether the Senate 
will permit him to take his place. Under these 
circumstances whac possible justification can the 
Anti-Saloon League, supposedly composed of honest 
and respectable citizens, give for supporting a man 
of his stripe? Is it prepared to condone the pur- 
chase of seats in the U.S. Senate? And if so, since 
when? And do the contributors of funds to the 
League know it? 


AS THE heads of German and British industries 
met for a week-end party, speculation was volumi- 
nous as to what they were to discuss and decide. 
One report had it that the Germans attempted to in- 
duce the British to join the Continental steel pool. 
It is significant, however, that the conference in- 
cluded representatives of many other industries be- 
sides iron and steel. That a well formulated pro- 
gram of any kind should arise from such a brief 
deliberation is incredible, unless this was merely a 
ratification meeting for plans previously and secretly 
elaborated. All the commentator can say with any 
confidence, on the basis of such meagre information 
as exists, is that this is another sign that the Euro- 
pean business world has learned since 1914 that it 
is internationally dependent as well as internation- 
ally competitive. If such a meeting could have been 


held fifteen years ago, we should have heard less of 
the “inevitable” Anglo-German trade rivalry. The 
German who said that his countrymen did not re- 
joice in the difficulties of their neighbors such as 
the fall of the franc or the Jrritish coal strike was 
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doubtless entirely candid. Certainly the deprecia. 
tion of French currency directly injures German ex. 
port trade. And while the British coal strike ter. 
porarily shunts large orders to German steel pro. 
ducers, it also deprives German business of the 
market which would be provided by the buying 
power of a prosperous Britain. 


QUESTIONS of the greatest seriousness for the 
British Empire will be discussed in the Imperia| 
Conference which meets this month in London. 
The Dominions are determined to secure a legal 
redefinition of their status and if they get it the 
result is sure to be a long step in the direction of 
autonomy. For years several of the Dominions 
have objected to the fact that they have been forced 
to support international policies made by Great 
Britain alone. A new arrangement on this point is 
likely to be forthcoming; but that is not all. Both 
the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State 
are going much further and demanding “sovereiyn 
independence,” and while the exact meaning of ¢! 
phrase is not clear, it is certain to be something 
highly unpalatable to Great Britain. Canada hay- 
ing obtained consent to have her own Minister «: 
Washington, all the Dominions are asking a similar 
right. They want representatives not only at foreign 
capitals but among themselves and even at London 
It is hard to see how their demands can be refuse; 
and it is equally hard to see how, if they are grante< 
the old relationship in which all authority and 
prestige rested in London can any longer be main- 
tained. 


AGAIN a group of farmers is in despair over the 
bounty of nature. The boll weevil has not done his 
full duty, and other favorable circumstances ha\ 

conspired to bring the cotton crop up to an esti- 
mated 16,627,000 bales. This is so much large: 
than the probable demand that the price has gone 
down to a point where large parts of the crop are 
barely worth harvesting. Surely it is an ironic com- 
ment on man’s ability to manage his own affairs 
when such a great addition to real wealth should 
threaten to impoverish so many people. There are 
two schools of thought as to what should be done. 
One, apparently represented by Governor Whitiiel: 
of Mississippi, who has called a meeting of all 
southern governors at Memphis, looks to a planned 
reduction of acreage next year and a holding of 
cotton off this year’ s market by farmers through aid 
from coéperative associations which may receive 
credit for the purpose from the Federal Intermedi- 

ate Credit Banks. The other, represented by Sec- 
retary Hoover, looks for reduced future acreage as 
a result of “natural law” operating on farmers 
through this year’s losses, and an absorption of this 
year’s surplus at low prices by manufacturers 
who will thus be enabled to realize a speculative 
profit and may be helped to do so by extension 
of credit. 
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‘THE plan to reduce future cotton production and 
hold part of this year’s crop off the market has this 
to be said in its favor—it is economic waste to pro- 
duce more cotton than is needed, and a steadier 
flow of cotton would benefit everyone more than 
alternate gluts and scarcities. There is also this 
to be said against the plan—it is difficult, without 
better organization of control than exists, to reduce 
production and keep prices up at the same time. 
And if a monopolistic force capable of doing so 
existed, it might be in a position to profiteer. Sec- 
retary Hoover’s rage at Britain’s rubber restrictions 
might in such a case be reasonably duplicated by 
a protest from British cotton mills against America’s 
cotton restrictions. But Mr. Hoover's scheme has 
the demerit that it does nothing to control the waste 
of fluctuating cotton production, and while it applies 
“natural law” to the suffering farmers, it gives 
tangible man-made assistance to the profiting manu- 
facturers. As a choice of two evils, we prefer the 
first. Eventually we shall have to devise a system 
of controlled production in which consumers can 
share. 


AT the open shop session of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York, meeting at 
the same time as the American Federation of Labor 
in Detroit, copious quotations were read from the 
reports of the recent so-called “trade-union” dele- 
gation brought to the United States by the London 
Daily Mail. These extracts praised company 
unions and employe stock ownership, and com- 
mented on the “cordial relationships” between 
workers and managements in non-union plants. As 
John L. Dryden, President of the Detroit Em- 
ployers’ Association, remarked: “It is difficult to 
believe you are reading a report of a trade union 
delegation and not that of a delegation of bankers.” 
So dificult indeed that the conclusion is warranted 
that the report is not that of a trade-union delega- 
tion. For as J. T. Brownlie of the British Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union told the Metal Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L., the delegates were 
reactionaries hand-picked by the foremost anti- 
labor paper in Britain, who happened to hold union 
cards because they worked in union shops. They 
were men of no prominence or standing in the labor 
movement, and of no ascertainable qualifications for 
the job of observer. After a few weeks’ personally 
conducted tour at the expense of the Mail, they re- 
turned to England, were given a banquet attended 
by notorious enemies of labor, and signed their re- 
port—which probably was written for them by 
those who planned the trip. 


[TIS interesting to learn from the Federated Press 
that of persons concerned in the Mooney case, the 
trial judge, the district attorney and his three as- 
sistants, the foreman of the jury and eight of the 
nine living jurors, have joined in the plea for the 
pardon of Mooney and Billings on the ground that 
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they were convicted on perjured testimony, as was 
conclusively shown by Mr. Felix Frankfurter in the 
New Republic for Jan. 18, 1922. The hearing will 
be held at Sacramento on October 20. It may be 
hoped that at last the state of California will purge 
itself of the official crime of punishing innocent men. 
But the case should not be dropped. In spite of 
their tardy conversion District Attorney Fickert and 
all who had part with him in the frame-up which 
nearly sent Mooney and Billings to the gallows 
should be brought to trial for their acts in office. 
(Massachusetts papers please copy.) 


GOVERNOR ROLAND HARTLEY of Wash- 
ington owes the country an explanation of the sum- 
mary dismissal of Dr. Henry Suzzalo, who for 
eleven years has been President of the University 
of Washington, Of Doctor Suzzalo’s competence 
there seems to be no question by anybody; yet the 
Governor carefully and methodically packed the 
Board of Regents with his henchmen who pro- 
ceeded to depose Doctor Suzzalo. No complaint 
had been made against the University President; no 
charges were preferred, no hearing was offered or 
defense permitted. A vote was taken demanding 
his resignation; and when, naturally, he refused to 
resign under such extraordinary circumstances, 
was removed. Friends of Doctor Suzzalo—who 
seem to include a majority of his students and facul- 
ty and many other persons in the city and state— 
charge that Governor Hartley's animosity is partl) 
due to his unwillingness, as a hard-headed business 
man, to spend any of the state’s money on this high- 
falutin’ nonsense of education—the three R’s being 
enough for anybody. In part, they declare he is 
seeking revenge for an incident of the Great War. 
At that time Doctor Suzzalo, as chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, recommended the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day among the men cn- 
gaged in getting out the spruce for airplanes. Nat- 
urally, the good patriotic lumbermen howled to 
Heaven against this outrageous proposal just as 
they did when Col. Brice P. Disque told them to put 
showerbaths and decent living quarters into the log- 
ging camps. Governor Hartley was one of the lum- 
bermen who fought the eight-hour day and was 
overruled by Doctor Suzzalo. Certainly, the Gov- 
ernor owes it to himself to clear his name of these 
charges. Quite apart from the fact that a Univer- 
sity President must not be subject to discharge like 
an office-boy, if the profession of educator is to re- 
tain any dignity and freedom at all, either of the 
other charges, if sustained, would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify Governor Hartley from holding public of- 
fice. 


IT IS a dismal comedy which is in progress in In- 
diana, where most of the state officials seem to be 
doing everything they can to prevent a real investi- 
gation of the reign of D. C. Stephenson, late Grand 
Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. Charges of the 
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greatest importance have been made by a committee 
of the Indiana Republican Publishers’ Association, 
headed by Thomas A. Adams, publisher of the 
Vincennes Commercial. It is alleged that Stephen- 
son, who is now serving a life sentence for assault 
and murder, controlled many of the state’s officials 
and extended his control by bribery, coercion and 
otherwise, even to the state courts and to members 
of Congress. In the face of these charges remark- 
able apathy has been displayed by the state officials. 
The warden of the penitentiary refused to let any- 
one communicate with Stephenson, and persisted in 
this attitude even in the face of a court order. The 
Governor showed remarkably little interest in the 
matter until nationwide publicity forced him to act. 
Then he agreed to an investigation by a Marion 
County Grand Jury—a type of inquiry which Adams 
had previously predicted would be sure to result 
only in a whitewashing of all the accused individuals. 
In short, the actions of the authorities lend more 
color of verisimilitude to the charges than anything 
else. Clearly, the matter is one which will not be 
dealt with properly by anything less than a com- 
mittee of the Indiana State Legislature, and even 
such a committee would have to be most carefully 
chosen and watched. 


Irrepressible Prohibition 


HE outstanding interest of the fall political 

campaign is not the barren contest between 
the Republicans and the Democrats for the control 
of Congress. It is the effort of a few candidates 
of both parties in half a dozen states to reopen the 
question of national prohibition. If this effort suc- 
ceeds, the prohibition puzzle will distract the Presi- 
dential campaign two years from now, with conse- 
quences which are incalculable from the point of 
view of both parties and all the prominent candi- 
dates. But the attempt may not be successful. The 
majority of professional politicians, particularly 
those connected with the national organizations, will 
do their best to suppress the issue or to confine its 
assaults on party cohesion to a few refractory states. 
It is suficient for them that prohibition cannot over- 
shadow the next Presidential campaign without driv- 
ing a wedge into either the Democratic or the 
Republican party or both. 

The results of the election in New York state 
will from this point of view be most important. It 
provides an illuminating illustration of the perils 
of either reopening the issue or of treating it as 
closed. The Democratic candidate, Governor 
Smith, is, of course, the arch-aggressor in the cam- 
paign to modify the Eighteenth Amendment. He 
and the Democratic state organization are notorious, 
thorough-going, unashamed and militant wets. 
They have in the past gone as far as they could 
in depriving the federal government in New York 
of the codperation of state officers in enforcing obe- 
dience to the federal law. They have recently sub- 
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mitted to their own voters the question whethey 4 
several states should not within certain limits ( 
what they please about prohibition; and if Ney 
York answers with an emphatic aflfirmatiy 
authority of the Volstead act in their state \ 
course, be still further undermined. The 
endum is, as Senator Borah has justly ob 
essentially the attempt on the part of one x: 
nullify a federal law. Its success will ¢ 
the many enemies of prohibition who prop 
get rid of it by acting as if they could 
ignore its existence to persist in their dubious 
The reélection of Governor Smith by anoth 
majority and the emphatic approval of stat 
fication by the voters of New York will be t 
of a popular revolt on which the wets are « 
in order to force, two years from now, th 
sideration of national prohibition. 

The attitude of the Republican candidates jn 
New York, as compared to that of the Den 
is both equivocal and weak. They endorse thx 
of asking the voters to approve or disappro\ 
the question contained in the referendum, but 
refuse to lead their Republican followers | 
decision which in their opinion would be ly r 
the country. They are, that is, playing it bot) 
Inasmuch as they agree with the Democrats 
mitting the referendum, they are apparently in fa\or 
of reopening the decision of 1919, but they | t 
dare frankly to say as much. They are con 
at the attempt to undermine the authority and | 
tige of a law while pretending to favor its enc: 
and scrupulous enforcement. Their attitude c 
ponds with that assumed by Senator Peppe 
the Pennsylvania primary campaign of last 
and we hope that it will receive a similar cas: 
tion. 

On the other hand if the New York De , 


hee re Siddeden, their difhiculties will ie e only be 
gun. No doubt they will have still further blasted 
the authority of the obnoxious federal statu 
will have encouraged anti-prohibitionists all ©) 
Union to imitate their attempt to nullify it, | 
you prefer, to violate its commands. But what con 
they donext? They can, of course, enter Gov 
Smith formally for the Democratic nomination in 
1928 on an unequivocally wet platform, but ‘ey 
must recognize that they cannot either nominate !0 
or force the Democratic convention to declare its:!! 
for or against the modification of prohibition wi 
out in all probability splitting the party. The Dem- 
— party is wet in Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio and Illinois, but t 
is dry in New Hampshire, California, Pennsylvania 
and in practically all the southern and wester! 
states. The dry Democrats of the predominantly 
rural communities are culturally and economical'y 
alien to the urban Democrats of the North. If the 
latter insist on forcing the issue of prohi bition to 
a decision in the national convention, it is most 1! 
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probable that they will succeed in nominating a wet 
candidate or in dictating the platform. Their em- 
phasis of the issue in their own states will compel 
them to do all they can to extort a decision from the 
convention, but if they succeed, the decision is much 
more likely to run against them than in their favor. 

The factions in the Republican party which are 
fighting to have the question reopened are less nu- 
merous and less aggressive than the corresponding 
Democratic factions. They are pow erful only in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The issue in its na- 
tional aspect is, consequently, less troublesome to 
the Republicans than it is to the Democrats. Who- 
ever the Republicans nominate, the party in its next 
national convention will have a better chance of 
formally avoiding any reopening of the issue. They 
will act as if national prohibition has come to stay 
and they will declare in substance that the Repub- 
lican party, if it continues to govern the country, will 
satisfy its conscience with law enforcement and not 
too much of that. A policy of this kind may enable 
them to jump the prohibition hurdle in 1928 with- 
out getting thrown, but in that case they will pay a 
heavy price in many important states for their na- 
tional victory. If the anti-prohibitionist tide rises, 
as it probably will, they will have compromised 
their chance of carrying for their Presidential and 
Senatorial candidates states like New York, New 
Jersey and Illinois. 

From the point of view of both of the existing 
parties national prohibition is an utterly unmanage- 
able issue. Republicans no less than Democrats and 
progressives are hopelessly divided in their attitudes 
towards it. As a consequence of these internal divi- 
sions, the politicians of both parties, after suffering 
for many years from its ravages, sought to settle 
the issue without a party contest by cooperating 
during the popular distractions of the War to bury 
itin the federal Constitution. But it would not stay 
buried. What they really did was to embalm it and 
place it ina glass case in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
Its etiect was to cheapen and weaken federal au- 
thority without doing away with the social evils of 
excessive drinking. The nationalizing of prohibi- 
tion intensified rather than suppressed the aggres- 
siveness Of the issue. Prohibition has become ir- 
repressible precisely because it is nationalized. The 
politicians of the two parties could coéperate to pass 
the Amendment, but they cannot coéperate to repeal 
it or modify its administration or in any way to 
mollify the wet voters. They cannot even codperate 
to check the rising revolt. They can only invent 
petty expedients to avoid or to blunt the sharp edge 
of the dilemma, 

The impotence of the national parties to deal 
with the question of national prohibition is itself a 
sufhcient indication that prohibition should never 
have been nationalized. Public opinion in America 
is too deeply and too widely divided in reference 
to it. Its success as a matter of administration de- 
Penis upon the codperation of the state govern- 
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ments, which if it is not freely and energetically 
given, places an impossible or an undesirable: re- 
sponsibility on the federal officials. That codpera- 
tion is in certain major instances not forthcoming. 
Yet the federal government cannot get along with- 
out it. So much is clear. But what to do? For 
there seems to be no way of de-nationalizing it 
without fighting the issue out in one or more na- 
tional elections. Despite the reluctance of the poli- 
ticians, it seems to us that such a fight is both in- 
evitable and desirable. ‘The most useful political 
leaders present are those like Al Smith, who insist 
on reopening the issue. We believe that the stars 
in their courses are fighting on their side, just as 
they fought on the side of the free soil agitators 
who insisted on raising the issue of slavery, in spite 
of the consecration of that institution in the Consti- 
tution. In one way or another the Eighteenth 
Amendment will have to be changed as the result of 
a decision by the American people at a national 
election. 

But we doubt whether they will be ready to reach 
that decision as soon as November, 1928. The 
question, as we have seen, can hardly be submitted 
to the voters without a schism in the Democratic 
party, and the leaders of that party may still suc- 
ceed in avoiding such a schism in the convention of 
1928. If the Republican tactical position appears 
to be weak, as may well be the case, the Democrats 
will have a powerful motive for compromising on 
a wet candidate, not Al Smith, who will consent to 
run on an equivocal platform. The object would 
be, of course, to capture votes of wet Republicans 
without losing the votes of dry Democrats. But 
while they may succeed with such a strategy in 1928 
or even elect a Presidential candidate by such 
means, they cannot continue successfully to equiv- 
ocate in this way. The wet voters will demand 
results. In the end some legislation which modifies 
the Volstead act will have to be passed by Congress 
and signed by a President, and we do not as yet 
see how such legislation can be passed unless an 
election, which deals expressly with the issue, de- 
cisively. demonstrates the fact that a majority of 
American voters, even if living in a minority of the 
states, demands an essentially local administration 
of the prohibition law. 

The New Republic would welcome such an 
election in the interest of progressive American poli- 
tics. Until the question of national prohibition is 
opened again and a new experiment is tried, opinion 
will not be prepared for the effective renewal of a 
national progressive agitation. Prohibition is the 
example of a social reform which was apparently 
demanded by the conscience of the American peo- 
ple, which is almost certainly a failure and which 
by its failure has discredited all reform in politics. 
It cannot be administered without a generally 
distributed popular support which it does not and 
cannot obtain. Its own friends are not willing to 
invest federal officials with power sufficient to en- 
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force the law, and in the absence of a much larger 
federa! police and a system of federal police courts, 
the administration of the law within the jurisdiction 
of the states must in the end be turned over to the 
states. But the failure to enforce it and the sus- 
picion and contempt which the abortive attempt at 
enforcement has brought upon the federal govern- 
ment has dislocated the landmarks of American 
progressive politics. ‘The future of progressivism 
in its administrative aspect depends upon coépera- 
tion between the municipal, state and federal auth- 
orities in the assumption of new public responsibili- 
ties and such coéperation is for the present griev- 
ously handicapped. Prohibition has provoked and 


in part justified a revival of dogmatic anti-federal-, 


ism, which moist Republicans and wet Democrats 
combine to propagate for different reasons, and as 
long as anti-federalism seems to be in the ascendant, 
progressive politics in America will suffer from the 
lack of an indispensable instrument for the realiza- 
tion of its purposes. That is one reason why in 
our opinion progressive voters should join the wets 
in trying to force a reconsideration of the question 
of national prohibition. 


Detroit’s Challenge to Labor 


T was a stroke of exceedingly good fortune for 

the American Federation of Labor when the 
churches and Y. M. C. A. of Detroit withdrew 
their invitations from speakers representing the 
unions. If the speakers had gone ahead without 
this interruption, as they have done in other con- 
vention cities for several years, many would have 
heard the message of organized labor, and doubt- 
less some new friends would have responded. But 
by this incident the voice of the Federation is trans- 
formed from lecture to drama. A play—especially 
on the stage of public events—has more interest 
than a discourse; it carries further, its impression 
lasts longer, and, more important than all, it fre- 
quently has more point. 

We do not refer principally to the obvious pub- 
licity value of conflict, though that in itself is no 
mean advantage. When anyone wants to stifle dis- 
cussion, he is foolish to begin unless he can achieve 
complete success. Censor-made hits among books 
and plays are frequent enough so that many a pub- 
lisher or manager counts himself lucky if only some 
one will try to prevent his production from being 
read or seen. ‘There is no stimulant to curiosity 
like suppression, The Detroit Board of Commerce 
and open shop employers did not prevent labor’s 
message from being heard; they simply set up a 
sounding board behind it, and attracted crowds to 
the spectacle. Any publicity man who could achieve 
a similar success for a client would deserve his fee 
twice over. 

If this were all, however, it would be worth 
hardly more than passing mention, since it is famil- 
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iar enough. But the conviction carried by the 
drama itself is essentially different from the force 
of the speeches. Most of us knew that the unions 
were not strong in Detroit, especially in the auto. 
mobile industry. We had been led to believe that 
they were not strong simply because the employers 
were able to bid higher for the employes’ ad)yy- 
ence than was organized labor. Wages were ; 
tively high, hours short. The employe’s “freedo:” 
from union rules, his change to bargain as a) 
dividual in the good “American” way, were | 
protected by the zealous boss. The antic 
metal trades unions had nothing to offer su 
prosperous and contented citizenry. Their ju: 
tional lines kept them from making any pow 
concerted attack on mass production or ma 
places in their ranks for the mere operators 
machines. In such a situation the labor speakcrs 
would have come and had their say; they pres 
ably would have had nothing new to offer; 
would have gone and left Detroit outside the un 
preserves as before. The employers need not | 
lifted their little fingers. 

Apparently, however, the employers were not so 
sure of their position as this. Detroit, they 
has had‘ unprecedented growth and prosperity 
result of its freedom from unionism; they mean to 
keep it prosperous and non-union. But how? \ 
simply by treating their employes so well that | 
union leaders would not have a chance. But 
declaring that the union leaders are “against 
government,” by keeping them out of church pu!pits, 
and off the Y. M. C. A. platform. - This betrays 
nerves; it provides a challenge which the Fe: 
tion could not fail to accept; it stirs interest in 
ganization among the rank-and-file workers 
hope of success among the union leaders. [hes 
same unions were once able, under a spirit o! 
thusiasm and an organization technique w! 
abandoned craft sectionalism, to attract to +! 
ranks enough workers in the great basic steel pla’ 
so that when these recruits struck for recognition 
they crippled the steel industry for weeks. In some 
ways, the task of organizing automobile plants 
easier than getting into the steel mills. The drama 
provided by the employers in Detroit may thus acd 
action to words. 

There is finally a symbolism about the affair that 
clothes labor’s cause in an importance which it mig/it 
not otherwise display. Why does organized labor 
exist? Why should those who are interested in (! 
future of the nation wish to see it advance? Mere) 
to increase the prosperity and leisure of employes‘ 
Merely to add to wages and to decrease hours! 
This “merely” is, to be sure, hardly fair; tremen- 
dous consequences are bound up in the attainment 
of adequate standards of life by everyone. [he 
unions are right to emphasize attainable material 
objectives as they do. But the body of this doc: 
trine has a spirit. Else why do not the unions (is- 
band before the spectacle of open shops paying 
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high wages? The struggle ostensibly for wages 
and hours frequently involves a deeper meaning 
and invokes a stronger loyalty than does the trader’s 
struggle for another cent of profit. It is also a 
struggle for the kind of community where the mas- 
ters of industry cannot, by force of their dollars, 
induce the Y. M. C. A.’s not to have certain 
speakers on their platforms, the kind of community 
where the industrial vestrymen who support the 
churches cannot denature the pulpit from important 
questions which they consider “controversial,”’ the 
kind of community where not only religion, but poli- 
tics and of course industry as well, is not subject 
to rule without genuine consultation and consent of 
the governed. Even if the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce were quite right in believing that the open 
shop was one indispensable cause of Detroit's pros- 
perity, and even if the unions could do nothing to 
improve the automobile workers’ material condition, 
it would still be insupportable that the workmen 
should, like so many well fed domestic animals, live 
their lives out in a shop, a city and a nation in 
whose direction they do not in the slightest degree 
participate and in whose creation they have no con- 
scious part; fenced in, harnessed and herded to 
their stalls. Group action through an independent 
union is about the only autonomous industrial action 
possible to the machine-tender, and the sense of 
having a voice through his own organization in the 
conduct of affairs is an expression of every man’s 
need for meaningful experience in and contact with 
the world about him. Perhaps men may be led to 
accept without biological injury the réle of autom- 
atons in their work and purely receptive agents in 
their play, but a race composed of such beings 
would lose all values which have hitherto made 
human endeavor seem precious. 

If the unions are to make headway in such a situa- 
tion as that in Detroit, which may well be a fore- 
taste of the typical industrial situation, they must 
in some way or other convey to the workers a sense 
of this corporate freedom to act and to experiment, 
this industrial citizenship, a chance to win which the 
unions are to offer them. To forget the old craft 
lines in the organizing campaign is a good beginning, 
but it is the barest necessity in view of the nature 
of the modern plants. To accept mass production 
and the repetitive process is also an immediate re- 
quirement. But there is a peculiar psychological 
need to be met in winning the loyalty of the modern 
industrial employe. He has no craft monopoly to 
protect; he is not so far down the scale in wages 
and hours. The old slogans probably will not touch 
him. But has he not a deep and unsatisfied need 
for functional freedom, a smouldering sense, which 
may be awakened, that he is being deprived of the 
essential experience of industry? On the hope that 
he has, and that either the labor movement or some 
similar force will find and resolve it, seems to de- 
pend the possibility of a full individual and social 
life under mechanical civilization. 
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Sectionalism: New Style 


HERE is an argument used by Europeans 

who favor the federation of their continent 
which, when first heard, is startling to an Amer- 
ican. It declares that the United States is a happy 
example of what they propose to bring about, since 
it is a successful union of forty-eight autonomous 
commonwealths. Historically, to be sure, there is 
some support for this point of view: prior to 1789 
the diticrences between some at least of the thir- 
teen colonies were great enough to offer a fair par- 
allel to existing European conditions, if you over- 
look the language barriers and the legacies of hate 
from past wars which exist in the latter case. But 
in recent generations, as space and time have shrunk 
with the advance of mechanical invention, state- 
hood has become, in nearly every part of the coun- 
try, of diminishing importance. While there are 
a few exceptions, such as the “empires” of Texas 
and California, generally speaking the state bound- 
aries, across which our trains and automobiles speed 
so readily, exist mainly today as conveniences for 
politicians and for the post office department. Busi- 
ness and pleasure nowadays are interstate affairs; 
people on one side of any given state border dress, 
act and talk as do their neighbors across the line; 
they read the same magazines, go to the same 
movies and are edified by the same syndicated 
preachments of Arthur Brisbane and Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

While this is true, there is another aspect of 
our national life which comes much closer to ap- 
proximating the conditions which exist in Europe. 
Differences of viewpoint and economic interest be- 
tween one section of the country and another which 
have existed from the beginning of our national 
history are in the opinion of competent observers 
as strong as, and probably stronger than, they have 
ever been in the past, and seem likely to be even 
more potent in the future. They deserve, certainly, 
much more careful study and interpretation by stu- 
dents of American life than they have been receiv- 
ing. Indeed, they are for the most part ignored, 
except by politicians who seek to utilize them to for- 
ward their own purposes. This has always been 
true. As Frederick J. Turner, the well known his- 
torian of the frontier, remarks in a thoughtful essay 
on this subject (in the Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers) : 


Again and again throughout our political history 
there has been a breakdown of party voting and al- 
liances between regional groups regardless of party 
affiliations. Calhoun’s whole political career shows 
a desire to use a sectional balance of power and to 
combine the West with the South. Van Buren would 
have an entente cordiale between the plain repub- 
licans of the middle region and the planters of the 
South led by Virginia. Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams would join the northern zone of the Ohio 
Valley and the North Atlantic. Benton wished to 
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hold the West to a position where, as its political 
power increased with the admission of new states and 
with the growth of population, it should be “bid for,” 
as he said, by the older sections. 


While the differences between sections usually ex- 
press themselves politically, they are almost always 
based upon conflict of economic interest. A clear 
example is the present quarrel between the agrarian 
Middle West and the tariff-protected industrialized 
northwestern states. Another fight which has its 
roots partly in the same antagonism and partly in 
religious differences is that which finds its chief ex- 
pression inside the Democratic party, between the 
South—rural, dry, conservative and Protestant— 
and the North—urban, wet, mildly liberal and quite 
largely Roman Catholic. The quarrel which almost 
the whole country west of the Alleghanies has with 
New York City is again, partly because New 
York is the seat of the “money power” and 
partly because it is the supposed sink of old- 
world iniquity which is alleged to poison the coun- 
try’s art, drama, literature and even, latterly, its 
theology. 

Not only are sections united by antagonism to 
other sections, but in the effort to attain a common 
politico-economic result. Illustrations which come 
readily to mind are: the north central bloc which 
is seeking a St. Lawrence waterway; the bloc in 
the wheat and corn states which wants the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill; the central bloc behind the lakes- 
to-gulf waterway; the six-state group which (against 
the opposition of Arizona) is fighting for the Boul- 
der Dam project; the New York-New Jersey agree- 
ment for the development of the New York City 
harbor; the Columbia and Delaware river projects; 
the Middle Western group of states fighting alleg- 
edly discriminatory freight rates. Some of the pro- 
posals for railway consolidation also looked toward 
sectional amalgamation of the roads. 

The creation of the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
twelve regions marked the first official attempt of 
the national government to divide the country into 
sections. Accompanied as it was by feverish pull- 
ing of political wires in the effort to have certain 
states and cities included in one district rather than 
another, it has itself been a force working in some 
degree against national homogeneity. The Federal 
Reserve division of course does not coincide with 
any of the other groupings of the states, which in- 
deed greatly vary according as one interest or an- 
other is involved. The bank grouping makes four 
regions of the industrial northeast; three of the 
southeast; three of the corn and wheat states. Only 
the Pacific Coast district covers as much as one 
logical unit; and in this case those who outlined 
the plan rather overdid the matter by including 
Nevada, Idaho, Utah and Arizona, which owe 
hardly any more allegiance to San Francisco than 
they do to Chicago. 

In the long run, such conflicts as that between 
the agrarian Middle West and the industrial North- 
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east will be resolved on the political stage, by trial 
of strength. But in the meantime, the development 
of our national life is presenting sectional problems 
for solving which no adequate machinery as yet ex- 
ists. Hydro-electric power is, temporarily, one of 
these. The day is probably not far distant when 
it will need to be dealt with as a nationwide mat- 
ter, but at present many of the most important qucs- 
tions regarding it are regional in character. Our 
scheme of government, technically at least, ignores 
the region as an administrative unit. We have no 
provision for anything between the single state and 
the union of all forty-eight of them. It is true that 
interstate compacts may be drawn up, with the ap- 
proval of Congress in each case, but this is a clumsy 
and uncertain device, as the history of the Colorado 
River Compact proves. Suppose a single state 
chooses to exercise a veto on a project which is of 
vital importance to a group of others: shall this 
veto be allowed to remain effective at whatever 
cost? Or, if it is to be overridden, by whom, and 
how? This is a question which, as will be scen, 
goes to the very heart of the problem of states’ 
rights. 

The main function of the national government in 
relation to public utilities has in the past been to reg- 
ulate and restrict. This has been on the theory that 
these industries should and will be privately owned 
and operated, and that therefore private initiative 
may be relied upon to produce new enterprises as 
needed. However, for three decades, increasing 
doubt has been exhibited as to the desirability of 
private operation of these vast public utilities some 
of which almost literally hold the power of life 
or death over the inhabitants of large areas. |! 
this new point of view continues to be maintained, 
what machinery can be developed which may be 
relied upon to initiate new projects which are too 
large for a single state, too small for the federal 
government? Clearly, we are entering a realm of 
problems which, arising as they do from an advance 
in technology which is both unforeseen and unfore- 
seeable, will eventually require some modification 
of our existing technique of government before we 
can solve them successfully. 
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= Marie of Rumania 
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eX. 
of HE is a queen, the mother of a queen, the tal Palace built for the occasion. This was in Jan- 
en author of a five-foot shelf of letters. When uary, 1893. 
at. she was born, a Tsar of Russia traveled fif- “I was tame enough in those days,"’ writes 
CS teen hundred miles to see the christening. When Maric, “not the least like the modern girl. | sup- 
Jur she was married her bridegroom built a glass-and- pose the modern girl would have called me an 
res iron amphitheatre to hold the crowd. When she awful fool, and perhaps I was. . ‘There were 
no was crowned two and one-quarter miles of dinner sad days, lonely ones, desperate ones, when | felt 
ind guests sat down to banquet with her. It is of such like running away. There was, I can tell you, more 
hat stuff that royal lives are made. But more stuff than one scuffle at the beginning.” Some of the 
ap- than that is needed for a lady from the Balkans scuffling, one infers, was with old King Carol, who 
sy to win a reputation as far west as Idaho and Kan- had a profound Rumanian conviction that woman's 
do sas. If Marie of Rumania is the most famous place was in the home. Certain differences of opin- 
ate queen of Europe, and the toast of young democ- jon also developed, it seems possible, concerning i 
of racies abroad, it is because she has a way with the future for Marie and Ferdinand himself. For 
his her. Fame is hers on her own merit. For she is out of health and out of heart (a prior love affair 
ver something significantly new in queens, and it is a on Ferdinand’s part had been broken off by royal 
ind quite modern era which produced her. edict) Ferdinand was more than once reported in 
en, these days to be ready to resign his claim upon 
es’ She is called an English queen, Rumanian only the throne and retire to a garden. 
by adoption. That is because she was born in Ing- One can imagine him broaching the subject to 
in land of England’s royal family and lived in Eng- Marie, but one cannot imagine him laboring the 
eg- land as a child. She is, as her biographers have point. Resign a throne? Give up a crown? Con- 
hat pointed out, no more English than she is Rumanian. ceivably Ferdinand was invited to go try it. The 
red She is a mixture of two strong races, Russian and grand-daughter of a Tsar of all the Russias was 
ive German. Her mother was the only daughter of not made to be the wife of any gentlemanly rose- 
as Alexander II, Tsar of Russia. Her father, the farmer in the Danube. She was made to spread 
ing Duke of Edinburgh, was the second son of Queen _ her fame into every land blessed with a daily press; 
of Victoria and therefore German on both sides. and proved it. 
me Marie was born at Eastwell Park, the country seat 
ife of her father’s family in Kent. As a child she was One looks over the life that developed from 
lf the delight of her grandfather when she visited these early years, and tries to guess what it is that 
ed him, because, it is said, she could play cribbage, has made Marie the best known queen in Europe, 
be and the idol of a large family of cousins. With the most photographed queen who ever lived, the 
too several of these cousins there were young romances constant glory of the rotogravure sections, a celeb- 
ral which are possibly the apocryphal inventions of rity from the boulevards of Paris to the farms of 
of the Continental press. It was, at any rate, no Texas, the prototype of all queen-mothers in the 
nce cousin whom she married, but a young man from movies, the subject of almost innumerable portrait- 
Ire- the other end of Europe, a melancholy, high-flown — sketches in the magazines, all written in a key of 
ion young man with a lost heart and an adopted fa- ecstasy. 7 
we ther. This happened when Marie was seventeen She is beautiful? Yes, but there are other beau- ie 
years old. tiful queens in Europe. She is a grand-daughter ie 
The young man was Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Queen Victoria? Yes, but the grand-daughters 4 
of Rumania, but no more Rumanian than Marie of Queen Victoria are legion. She was the war- : 
herself. Ferdinand was a Hohenzollern. Net one time queen of a small nation with its back against 4 
of the wicked Hohenzollerns who became anath- the wall? Yes, but so also were the Queens of 
. ema from Maine to California, later on; but for Belgium and Greece, and neither of these ladies 7 
| better or for worse a Hohenzollern none the less, ever shared her glory. She is the mother of five ti 
! a young man who had become Cgown Prince of handsome children? Other queens have handsome 
L | Rumania in somewhat the same fashion as other children. In behalf of these children she has raked 
men have become Vice-President of the United Europe in a search for thrones? Yes, but that is 
States: there being no heir-apparent in Rumania, the business of qucen-mothers. Nor has Marie's 1 
King Carol had offered the succession to Prince campaign been attended by success so glittering fs: 
| Leopold, who in turn had offered it to Prince Wil- that we might have, here, an explanation of her (4 
liam, who in turn had suggested Ferdinand. Fer- fame. At one time there were three crowns in the ia 
x, | dinand was twenty-four when this occurred. He royal family; now, as the result of a revolt in iq 
i | was twenty-eight when he was married: the mar- Athens and an amour in Bucharest, the number is f 





riage taking place, as chronicled above, in a Crys- 


reduced to one. 
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Certainly Marie's years on the throne (a dozen, 
now) have witnessed the striking of no great alli- 
ances abroad, no golden age at home. In these 
twelve years small progress has been made with 
two formidable and really menacing problems in 
Rumania, agrarian reform and the federation of 
racial minorities. These problems, to be sure, do 
not lie within the province of a queen. But if 
Marie’s wide reputation is to be explained, it will 
not be easy to attempt it either on the ground of 
any political triumph she has scored or because of 
the happy fact that her reign has coincided with 
years of great peace and plenty for her people. 

Maric’s fame, one guesses, rests upon nothing 
intrinsic in her story, but rather upon something 
intrinsic in herself. She is a journalist, a thoroughly 
modern journalist, and the first queen-journalist in 
modern L:urope. Over the story she has put the 
headlines, 


Paris, in the first months of 1919, was the scene 
of a Peace Conference of statesmen dividing the 
spoils of war and drawing new boundary lines, 
Rumania’s included. To Paris, in the first months 
of 1919, came Marie. Other queens had come to 
Paris in these first days of peace. Other queens 
had ridden through the streets, and bowed to the 
crowds, and smirked, and, overcome by the warmth 
of their reception, retired to their chambers. Marie, 
on arriving, wished to know: ‘‘Where are the re- 
porters ?”’ 

She received them on March 7: not just a few 
of them, but all who cared to come—foreign and 
domestic, highbrow and lowbrow, Americans and 
Argentines, Japanese and Siamese, asking no more 
than that they be reporters of the news, people 
who were telling other people (by the hundred 
thousand) what was happening in Paris to every- 
body’s claims, Rumania’s included. She received 
them—and of course she bowled them over. Next 
morning the press of twenty nations paid its trib- 
ute. In America the feature-writers had a Roman 
holiday; even the Associated Press, which does its 
best to be unenthusiastic, spread itself upon this 
gracious, democratic lady “whose beauty enhances 
the charm of her forceful personality.” Rumania’s 
claims, languishing all winter, picked up suddenly 
in the news. 

The incident is typical. In Marie’s experience it 
has been duplicated more than once. It reflects an 
understanding of certain modern values which have 
much to do with fame: (1) the press is nothing 
for a queen either to snub or fear; (2) it is all 
very well to sit on a throne, but one’s subjects do 
not see the throne, they read the Sunday papers; 
(3) what is called public opinion consists largely 
ot reflex action to newspaper headlines; (4) it is 
better to send en masse for the reporters than to 
let them come in ones or twos. One reason why 
Marie is the most famous queen in Europe is be- 
cause she is the first queen in Europe to establish 
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the press conference as a royal institution. Th 
sceptre is a pretty thing, but in 1926 the work 
is more often swayed by hand-outs. 

Nor is this all. If Marie is aware of the press, 
and of the importance of the press to anyone whose 
business in life is the preservation of a wide re- 
nown, she is likewise aware of the vast army of 
headline-hungry readers behind the press, what in- 
terests them, and why. That is, she is not only a 
journalist by conviction, but instinctively a journal. 
ist in method; and for proof of that it is necessary 
to look no further than to Marie’s own syndicate 
material, Twice within the last eighteen mont! 
she has set the pot a-boiling. Once for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, once for Mir. 
Hearst. Both times the writing and the selection 
of material have been her own, and not the work 
of a press-agent. The choice of subjects is impr: 
ive. No dull Balkan politics, no peasant problen 
in Rumania, no genealogies, no dim and dis 
memories of a royal childhood, but live thi 
which the souls of millions of shop-girls pant 
read about: My Experiences with Men, Clothes 
and the Woman, Can a Woman Make Hers¢! 
Beautiful? Dreams Do Come True, Beauty in 
Women, Woman's Loss of Beauty, What a Smile 
Can Do, Making Marriage Durable. — Here :s 
no writing over people’s heads, but an_ insti: 
for the greatest common divisor of street-corner 
interest as sure as Mr. Hearst’s, and a taste as 
catholic as Mr. Brisbane’s. Here is sure-fire ap- 
peal for both the subway crowd and the fa: 
and-firesiders, served up by no less a person 
than a reigning queen. Here is both the titilla: 
of a bold idea and the profoundly moral under- 
tone: for if Marie writes, under the head of \J\ 
Experiences with Men, that it is fun for beauti- 
ful women to play with fire, one always discovers, 
before the essay ends, that the gentle reader 's 
advised against it, if attractive, and patted on 
back, if plain. Here, in a word, ts journalism 
its modern best: a “news” subject, a dash of p 
quancy, but an anchor cast to windward, and a 
kind word for the also-ran: the journalism of tho 
two most successful journalists—the inexhaust:)' 
Miss Fairfax and the eager Doctor Crane. 
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Fame? Is it any wonder that Marie is famous 
when to ability such as this she adds the title Queen, 
and then goes on not only to interpret news, but 
make it? For of course she makes it. As a queen, 
inevitably she is on the stage and not merely on 
the critic’s bench; and on the stage she has shown 
that she possesses that sense of “timing” which 
lies behind the whole philosophy of what is and 
isn’t news. There was an era, for example, when 
mere grandness was the only necessary attribute of 
famous and successful queens. Of no one’s mere 
grandness did the world read more, in those days, 
than Marie’s. “Room after room in her palace’ 
(this is one of scores of similar accounts which 
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might be clipped from the 1890's) “is a fairyland 
of rare tapestries, rich marbles, golden embroid- 
eries and white bearskins, the only rugs which she 
allows... - Robed in a trailing garment spangled 
with costly gems, her arms weighted down with 
barbaric bracelets,’ Marie would sit “in a golden 
room under a golden canopy” surrounded by many 
other golden things, including “a golden spinning 
wheel inlaid with precious stones” ... Ah, the 
good old days, when a queen was a queen and 
a palace was a palace. Today, if one journeys 
with an ecstatic reporter through Marie’s entour- 
e one reads of pine rooms, plain and unadorned 
emocracy and the simplicity of a queen who dotes 
on peasant costumes. 

So it has been for twenty years, if you really 
wish to know what keeps Marie of Rumania in 
the news. 

There was the day, some twenty years ago, when 
a dash of masculinity in fashion was just begin- 
ning to come in. Marie was in on that. Before 
Newport had abandoned the side-saddle Marie was 
delighting the foreign correspondents with a rid- 
ing costume of “crush hat, bolero and Cossack 
trousers.” 

There was the day, something less than twenty 
years ago, when “a business interest on the side” 
was becoming fashionable for ladies of society. 
Marie was in on that. She had a factory of her 
own, when a factory operated by a queen was 
news—"having seen the possibilities in a business 
venture of this sort,” the New York Press reported, 
“and with her own money establishing this unique 
industry [it happened to be the quill toothpick in- 
dustry] in the land of her adoption.” 

Again, there was the day when it became the 
thing for royalty not only to tinker with a verse 
or two, but take up art in earnest. Marie has had 
1 painting hung in a Brussels salon and a play 
produced in Paris. She is the author of four novels 
and a book of essays. About the time that the bed- 
time story began coming back (thanks to the radio) 
she wrote a bed-time story, too: about Stick-in-the- 
Mud and little Sootypootypuff, who teased him. 

Styles change. It is the essence of Marie’s far- 
flung fame that she changes just a bit in advance 
and so helps to set them. 

Never is she behind the times. One might guess, 
even if one had not read of it in the papers, that 
in more recent days Marie would drive a loco- 
motive fifty miles an hour, become an expert typist, 
and write an ad for Pond’s Cold Cream. 
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Fame? Surely for Marie fame is no mere acci- 
dent of time and space, but the plain reward of 
merit. For twenty years, with a verve of her own, 
a fascination for reporters and a sense of news 
values which cannot be matched on the continent 
of Europe, she has timed her activities so perfectly 
for the constant demands of a hungry modern press 
that she could have brought fame to a peasant’s 
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daughter, let alone a queen. She is coming, now, 
to a land whose inhabitants she has described as 
“gloriously generous,” “terribly sincere’? and “mar- 
velously efficient” —all things which they had 
guessed themselves. She wishes to go as tar west 
as Utah, to see Niagara Falls and the Yellow- 
stone, “the cowboys and the Indians,” the coal 
mines, police courts, slums and moving picture mag- 
nates. She will see them all, and from each one 
of them she will extract copy enough to remain 
consistently on the front pages of a busy press: 
with two hundred gallant and desperately smitten 
news men ready to swear to it, if necessary, and 
if desired, that she has crossed Niagara on a wire. 

One request she made when first she talked of 
this trip, and only one: 

“| must plead with the American newspapers to 
be fair to me.” 

Fair to her? . God watch over young re- 
porters on the road from Ambrose Light to Salt 
Lake City! 

CHARLES MERz. 


From a Mexican Notebook 


T is possible that little things, things apparently 

insignificant, will count for more in the future 
of Mexico than sensational affairs which newspa- 
pers have headlined. During the early days of 
August, when excitement was at its height, the walls 
of Mexico blossomed out with posters, large and 
small, instructing the population to wash their hands 
before eating. They were issued by the bureau of 
propaganda of the Department of Public Health. 
They are one symptom among many of an intensive 
and systematic campaign to improve the physical 
and hygienic habits of the people. The rector of 
the University, himself a physician, lectures regu- 
larly to the inspectors of primary schools in the 
federal district upon social hygiene. Home-visitors 
are already at work in connection with the schools, 
and the federal normal school has a two years’ 
course to train these go-betweens, whose duties 
are largely centred upon improving conditions of 
health. School medical inspection has been insti- 
tuted. City schools are being provided with open- 
air swimming pools. Old residents say that one of 
the most striking changes is in the interest in out- 
door sports. Before the revolution the common 
people were hardly permitted to enter Chapultepec 
Park, which is certainly one of the most beautiful 
of the world; now it has many childrens’ play- 
grounds which are in constant use. During this 
autumn, Olympic games for Central America will 
be held in Mexico City. 

An interesting manifestation of transitional 
movements is the growth of “‘new thought.”” There 
is in Mexico City a centre of the Impersonal Life. 
For the benefit of those as ignorant as I was, it 
may be said that the movement originated in a book 
with that title published in Akron, O. Whether it 
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reached Mexico along with automobile tires I do which thé. visitor is flooded; it makes impossible 
not know. But purely by means of a translation— any generalization except that regarding the com. 
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id ; of which over twenty thousand copies have now bination of the most stiffl-necked conservatism and 
Hit : been sold—it made its way, and there is now a_ the most unrestrained and radical experimentalism, 
me be centre of the faith with four thousand adherents, 
| holding two meetings a week. The members have One of the picturesque elements of contemporary 
i in| come mostly from the educated classes, who have Mexican life is the religious life of the natives, 
Hi deserted the church, and have now filled the re- where Catholic rites have been superimposed upon 
MW ligious void with “new thought.” My statement in pre-conquest creeds and cults. A resident in the 
Ue answer to a question that | had never happened to state of Oaxaca told me of seeing an altar on the 
a ie hear of the book or the movement in the United top of a mountain to the god of rain where, just 
4 hy States was received with obvious scepticism. The before the coming of the rainy season, pilgrims 
wig inquirer, himself a physician, was prepared to hear poured the blood of turkeys upon the ground and 
He | that I was the author of the book. The book- offered the breasts on the altar. These same pcas. 
a t stores are filled with translations of different types ants pour an offering of soup upon the newly plowed 
H of occult literature. Probably more copies of Orison grounds just before planting, and make a similar 
e | } Swett Marden than of any other American author offering after the harvest is gathered. And Oaxaca 
bi? are sold in Mexico—except Nick Carter. One of is not the most primitive state of Mexico. A pro. 
) ) 5 the two leading dailies of Mexico City recently pub- fessor in the University in Mexico City tells of being 
: lished an article on North American culture in invited to the opening of a rural school in the m 
Bi) a which after a reference to Emerson it was pointed tains not far from Mexico City. In response to 
out that Marden’s is today the philosophy of the inquiries, the mayor, an Indian, informed him that 
United States. he was a socialist and was also taking part in 
ceremony of the adoration of the Virgin which was 
Mexico is the land of contradictions. This fact, going on. Asked for an explanation of the s: 
so bafiling that it keeps the visitor in an unrelieved ing anomaly, the village chief replied that he was 





state of foggy confusion, is at the same time the a socialist because the government had made ¢ 
most natural of all its phenomena. The newestand village a Pueblo—that is, granted it self-gover- 
the oldest exist side by side without mixing and also = ment—while he was adoring the Virgin because t 
inextricably combined. The result is the Mexico of charter arrived on the saint's day. A not dissin: 
today; if I seek a single adjective by which to de- story concerns the revival of worship of the old ¢ 
scribe it, “incredible” is the word that comes to of rain after a drought, where the rites were ¢ 
mind. Fifteen years ago farm labor was in a state minated with the advice of the old idol to purchase 
of complete serfdom, in fact a slavery as effective a new robe for the Virgin in the parish chur 
he as that of Negroes in the United States before the Priests are nowhere as numerous as are churciic, 
i Civil War. Industrial labor was unorganized and and in many remote districts the churches are 
oppressed. Today Mexico has, on the statute the charge of locally elected major-domos, who « 
books, the most advanced labor legislation of any duct services except during the annual or s 
contemporary state; and the “syndicates” are the annual visit of a priest. 

greatest single power in the land. The streets blaze 

forth the signs of the offices of the different unions Some of the most beautiful pottery of the coun 
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4 more prominently than in any place I have ever try is made in an Indian village of a few thousa 
#4 visited. Five years ago the marchers ina May Day inhabitants about ten miles out of Guadala) 
. procession in Mexico City could be counted in the The entire family works together in the indus 


hundreds; now they amount to fifty or sixty thou- squatting on the ground for the shaping and paint 
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statements about every phase of Mexican life with of pattern and color is associated with the life o! 


i ; sand. ing; the methods are those of centuries ago; not 
if Human life is cheap; men with full cartridge even a potter’s wheel is used. The patterns, wii< 
" belts and revolvers are seen everywhere on the not identical with the primitive, are genuine: 

f strect and in trains. A few weeks ago several politi- digenous, observing a traditional type with spon 
* cians were shot at crowded mid-day in the street taneous individual inventions. The school author- 
i which is Mexico’s union of Broadway and Fifth ities had the sense to remove formal instruction ‘9 
‘ Avenue. But any accident in a mine must be re- drawing from the schools when they found te 
¥ ported at once to the government bureau in Mexico” taught designs were being copied. But hal!- 

d : City, and if it is serious enough to result in any between this town and Guadalajara there is anot' 

Bid miners being taken to the hospital, word of it must pottery centre where the stores are filled—toge: <r 
of be telegraphed. The coexistence of customs that with some specimens of Tonala work—with all te 
ia antedate the coming of the Spaniards, that express monstrosities of commercialized European and 
i early colonial institutions, and that mark the most North American “art.”” Unfortunately, but nat 
ay radical of contemporary movements, intellectual urally, in the minds of the well-to-do, the native 
u and economic, accounts for the totally contradictory pottery with its extraordinarily beautiful rhythms 
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the peons; conspicuous consumption favors the use 
of artistic monstrosities. With the rise of the 
standard of living among the common people, it will 
be increasingly difficult to maintain the native arts. 
Fortunately enlightened educators, including the 
section of the federal department of education for 
indigenous culture, are working against the tide; 
whether with success remains to be determined. 


Among the contradictions of Mexico is the union 
of anti-foreign, and anti-American, feeling with the 
disposition to imitate foreign things and methods, 
especially those of the United States. In some sense, 
the “Americanization” of the country appears to be 
an inevitable process, both for good and for evil. 
The Ford car and the movie are already working 
a revolution. English is practically the only foreign 
language taught in the schools, including even the 
national military school. The large emigration 
from Mexico into the United States is having a 
reflex effect. Increasing numbers of Mexican youth 
are sent to the United States for their schooling. 
In regard to large classes of goods, those from the 
United States control the markets, even in remote 
districts, and pervasively affect the habits of the 
people. 

The close contact of the most industrially ad- 
vanced country of the world with an industrially 
backward country but one possessed of enormous 
natural resources, the contact of a people having 
an industrialized, Anglo-Saxon psychology with a 
people of Latin psychology (in so far as it is not 
pre-colonial) is charged with high explosives. But 
the most definite impression of the many confused 
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and uncertain impressions | carry away is that slow 
permeation is so inevitable, under existing condi- 
tions of industry, commerce, travel and other means 
of distributing goods and ideas, that its great 
enemies are those who, impatient for immediate 
profit and judging affairs only from the standpoint 
of their own economic and legal psychology, would 
hasten the process. Their attitude and operations 
in the past are the chief cause of the deliberate 
efforts of the revolutionary government to handicap 
the economic invasion of the United States. Every 
activity on their part which looks even remotely and 
indirectly toward our intervention or even interfer- 
ence, only delays the natural process. It also in- 
creases, under the title of “stabilizing Mexican con- 
ditions,” the inherent instability of the country. An 
ironical element of the situation is that those busi- 
ness interests which at home clamor for the free 
play of “natural” economic law and forces and 
which deplore governmental action, in Mexico dis- 
trust this factor and clamor for political and diplo- 
matic action. 


Finally, while one hears denunciation of the 
Mexican government from American business men, 
especially those engaged in mining and oil, what 
they say about Mexican “bolshevism” is mild in 
comparison with their language about the activity— 
or inactivity—of our own State Department. Judg- 
ing from their attitude, those in our country who 
are interested in maintaining good relations between 
the two countries have more cause for gratitude to 
our own government than they are aware of. 

Joun Dewey. 


Little Ado About Everything 


LMER DURKIN was earnestly discussing 
the political situation with Chester A. Don- 
ner, the druggist, who didn’t understand it, 

either. 

“What's this campaign about, anyway?” inquired 
Mr. Donner. 

“It’s about the limit, if you ask me,” the news- 
dealer replied. 

“Yes, but what is the—you know—burning is- 
sucf 

“You’ve got me there, Chet. There’s a raft of 
issues in the works, but they're all fireproof.” 

“Like these cigars you sell.” 

“Tf you're all through cracking bum nifties, let’s 
give the issues the double-o and see what it buys 
us. We've got as much license to do it as anybody.” 

“All right, shoot. How about prosperity, econ- 
omy and tax reduction? That’s Cal’s dish.” 

“Fair enough. That's what the offishy spokes- 
man spokes about. Play this over on your jack reg- 
ister, he says. Read your answer on the pay check. 
I: would be a good trick if they could do it, but 


there are a couple of catches in it. The Democrats 
are all for that stuff, too, only maybe spread a lit- 
tle different. Right off the bat they are yammer- 
ing for tax cuts that would give the insomnia to that 
Andy man around the treasury. Besides, there are 
spots out Brookhart way where it’s not the spifly 
thing to buzz about prosperity. It’s not being done 
this season by parties who value their health. Econ- 
omy doesn’t listen quite so good, either, since they 
gave us the lowdown on Coolidge’s mazuma depart- 
ment. ‘Those alleged nickel-pinchers have bought 
everything there is except a war. 

“Well, what else have we got to fight and bleed 
about? Don’t say ‘World Court.’ That's too far 
off and all balied-up with reservations and alibis 
that their own papas can’t understand. They just 
put that one in to make it hard. It’s got no heart 
throbs in it. The tariff? Nix on that stuff. It’s 
as dead as King Tut, mah jong and Leonard Wood. 
The French and Italian debt settlements? No, 
everybody is now getting jerry to the bad news 
that the less those brunettes promise us the less 
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they'll gyp us out of. There won’t be much ba- 
nana oil about the jolly old K. K. K., either. The 
Kukies are about shot. Even a goofer from Koko- 
mo won't bite on that one any more. Reform ot 
the Senate rules? Excus’t, please. That's private 
stock and if you tried to horn in, Charley Dawes 
could sue you.” 

“Prohibition,” said the reliable druggist. 

“Not,” answered Elmer, “if the cagey politicians 
can stick a mufiler on it. There's a topic that throws 
a mean backfire every time it’s cranked up. No- 
body knows how dry we are, and the guy that 
guesses wrong, pro or con, is due to get walloped 
over the ropes into the twenty-seven fifty seats. 
Sometimes they doll themselves up with tags like 
‘middling wet,’ ‘slightly moist’ or ‘possibly partly 
cloudy,’ but a label on a candidate means about as 
much these days as a label on a bottle. Even in 
York state, where all the bar-ometers say the hu- 
midity is high, most of the wiseguys are fixing to 
crawl under the referendum till the big wind is over. 

“That lands us bing in the subject of Al Smith. 
Some of these Washington birds are feeding us 
the hoke that Al is a national issue, but what does 
he mean in the young life of a corn-belter or a 
dry, Protestant Nordic hillbilly eighteen miles from 
nowhere in Georgia? They tried to peddle Al to 
California a while back and all the answer they 
got was ‘So’s your old Manhattan.’ I'd play the 
Smith boy on the nose any day in the home circuit, 
but I can’t dope him as a national anguish, can 
you?” 

“No, but what about C. C. himself?” asked 
Donner. “Is he a burning issue?” 

“Not so hot, I’d say. Maybe he can qualify in 
Massachusetts where his private and personal But- 
ler is running—safe inside the speed limit. Or in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois where the G. O. P.’s have 
red ears when they mention the names of their can- 
didates. Of course Calvin will get the Chautauqua 
salute all over the map, but that won’t make him 
the life of the party or the daughter of the regi- 
ment. It'll be tough going to slip over a slogan 
like ‘Stand behind Coolidge.’ That's pretty far 
back, if you know what I mean. 

“So where do we get off, Chet, for national is- 
sues? There ain't no such animal. A guy like you 
that circulates freely among the nitwits, with your 
hand in their pocket, ought to know what they're 
goofy about. The Channel season is over for the 
year, the Dempsey-Tunney mitt tilt is all settled 
and the Yankee-Cardinal argument is off our chest. 
What is the great democracy gassing about, besides 
Queen Marie and the Hall case? Some wonder 
whether Hank Ford is going to put out a six- 
cylinder, gear-shift bus. Other hot fights are held 
on oil burners, electric iceboxes, talking movies, 
gadgets and dofunnies for the radio and whether 
it’s right for tennis players to make a living. There 
are a hundred important questions we ought to wise 
up on, but we've got a tin ear. We break fifty- 
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fifty with the hardboiled eggs that run our govern. 
ment. They let us play with our toys and we let 
them play with our welfare. 

“We've got to pick a flock of Congressmen next 
month to run the old boiler for two years and spend 
about eight billion berries of our good jack. [lalf 
of us won't vote at all and the rest of us won't 
know what the shooting is about. The best we’|| 
draw is a bunch of nimble-fingered gents who ‘|| 
play politics by ear, by note and by the touch s)s. 
tem from the fourth of next March till the cows 
come home.” 

“And that,” said Mr. Donner drowsily, “would 


seem to be that.” 


October 20, 1926 


Fevix Ray. 


Curfew 


Its pack of leaves 

The park throws down, 
And no bird pipes 

A joyous air; 
Harsh world, bleak sky, 
The time draws nigh 


When to a change 
Intransigent 

His course must turn 
Whose youth decays: 

Sweet youth, sweet hour, 

I have plucked your flower. 


Though parched with drouth 
My heavy heart, 

The wine is poured 
In other lips. 

Oh, Time unblest, 


Bring me to rest. 


A. E. Corparp. 


Sundown 


This is the time lean woods shall spend 

A steeped-up twilight, and the paled evening drin‘ 
And the perilous roe, the leaper to the west brink 
Trembling and bright to the caverned cloud descend. 


Now shall you see pent oak gone gusty and frantic, 
Stooped with dry weeping, ruinously unloosing 
The sparse dishevelled leaf, or reared and tossing 
A dreary scarecrow bough in funeral antic. 


Aye tatter you and rend, 

Oak heart, to your profession mourning, Not obscure 
The outcome, not crepuscular, On the deep floor 
Sable and gold match lustres and contend. 


And rags of shrouding will not muffle the slain. 
This is the immortal extinction, the priceless wound 
Not to be stanched; the live gold leaks beyond, 
And matter’s sanctified, dipped in a gold stain. 
Liéionig ADAMS. 
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Potemkin 


VEN in its disordered decade or two the cinema has 

known its cycles. Each country, in turn, has left 
an impression upon it, although not always in full tone. 
And now, even as the Germans are reaching their apogee 
in camera virtuosity and whimsical machine age fantasias, 
the Russians have given birth to Potemkin—a film which, 
because of the magnificent ugliness of some of its realism, 
as well as the blatancy of its Soviet trademark, has been in 
grave danger of coming permanently under the censor’s 
ban, as far as America is concerned. 

Potemkin has already been shipped away from the shores 
of England and the borders of Germany. Even their shame- 
less dictators of sorts have shivered at the fearless tread 
of this intoxicated witch child of the Soviet. In its ga- 
lumphing Tartar rhythm they saw nothing but the seeds 
of revolt. For Potemkin has been limned with vitriol. It 
has no story; it is simply the pictured narrative of the 
mutiny on the cruiser Potemkin during the last days of 
the Russo-Japanese war, drawn from the official log and 
the impressions of eye witnesses. But it is revolution! Not 
the anemic and picaresque dumb show patented in Holly- 
wood, but a black, cosmic flurry. 

There are no stars, no actors, even; only the crew, the 
ship and the sea, the lonely harbor of Odessa with its rest- 
less, charged multitudes pouring over the breakwater at 
the first whispers of revolt. It seems impossible that this 
is the creation of a director, cameramen and extras. There 
is something too tenuous and elemental to have been man- 
ufactured. It is like some grotesque record of a gargan- 
tuan news photographer with a genius for timing and 
composition. The Russians have always had this penchant 
for realism, especially in their drama. It illumined even 
those early dark and naive little “movies” that the Mus- 
covites produced a few years ago, Polikuschka, Taras Bul- 
ba and the rest. But Potemkin has something that they 
barely gave promise of. There is the same instinctive feel- 
ing for drama, but it has ripened. Here is a cinema mas- 
terpiece, architectonic, self-conscious, as all art must be. 
It has movement, tempo, rhythm, compositional beauty. 
Technically superb, it has no hollow virtuosity. Potemkin 
and its young director, Eisenstein, are cinema wise. 

Potemkin, outside of Russia, would be only a vodka 
dream. Even in that proud and often nebulous Berlin 
from which all good Ufa films come, there is no such 
directorial freedom. The Germans are more sophisticated 
in their use of the camera, in the management of lights 
and in sheer mechanistic device. Potemkin is often badly 
lighted; this may be due to the state of the present print, 
however. But Eisenstein has a musician’s feeling for tempo; 
his rhythms throughout are amazing, flexible, trenchant, 
cumulative. It is impossible to imagine the terrific power 
there is in the slow, steady rise of the guns, or the crazy 
speeding of the baby carriage down those hundreds of 
steps, into infinity. 

The Potemkin is at sea. There is mutiny in the air; 
sullen, emaciated faces. An officer insults a young sailor. 
Foul meat is thrown to the men. The air grows choking. 
A weasel of a man, bearded, monocled, the ship’s doctor, 
is told to examine the meat the men refuse. Through his 
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glass he sees worms. He denies them. Men begin to gather 
on a lower deck. They slip away as an officer approaches. 
Everything as usual, engines pounding evenly, as usual. 
But there is mutiny in the air. Everyone on deck. Inspec- 
tion, drill. Those who refuse to eat the meat are lined 
up. The Admiral, stout, peremptory, with flowing whis- 
kers, measures his men. He commands them to throw a 
sail-cloth over the mutinying group. They bind them to 
the rail. “Shoot!” 

The mutiny is under way. No one shoots. Then all 
is confusion, scrambling through the hatches, the crew 
against the officers, man against man. From every angle 
the camera glances down at them, recording revolt. Man, 
mere man, starved, brutal, frightened, clamorous, trium- 
phant, whipped to madness—man fighting for his life. “The 
sail-cloth, like a live thing, curls against the rail. ‘The 
doctor is tossed into the sea; only his glass, caught in the 
ropes, remains swinging. Then the crew's leader, their 
first, is killed. The ship is theirs, but their spokesman 
is gone. They place him in a barge which moves silently, 
guarded by its rows of uncovered men, into the harbor 
of Odessa. It is like the funeral of an ancient king ot 
the sea, a legendary ruler borne out on his pyre. 

They come down from the city, slowly at first. The 
dead sailor is laid out under a canopy at the end of the 
breakwater. An old woman, shriveled, weeping, lights the 
candles on each side of him. The whisper of their first 
casualty. Young students, blazing-eyed, parliamentary, a 
woman with a child, women with parasols, women bare- 
headed in shawls, a few scoffers who are beaten into re- 
spect; from all corners of the city, over the bridge, under 
the bridge, storming the long breakwater, they come. It 
is like some prehistoric snake, this winding stream of human 
beings, as impossible to check as the rivers that rush to 
the sea. The city is in revolt. Food for the crew... . 

Hundreds of little boats rush out of the harbor, gal- 
lantly, as closely pressed as the wild ducks edging south 
in the fall. Crates of live chickens; a pig gently carried 
by a woman; food, food, food! And then as those on 
shore wave their support, there is a change. A cripple 
moves suddenly. The armed guard press slowly, pitilessly, 
down the broad stone steps, abreast. Only terror now. 
A woman rushes down the steps with her child. She 
misses him. He has been shot down. She runs with the 
boy in her arms, chattering, pleading, into the fire of the 
guard. A beautiful young mother in a mantilla, wheeling 
a baby carriage, falls on the stones. Down, down, gather- 
ing speed in its flight, whistles the carriage. 

The ship again. The officers have reached the rest of 
the fleet to warn them of the mutiny. The fleet is bear- 
ing down on the Potemkin. “All against one. One against 
all.” Everything asleep on the Potemkin. Suddenly the 
news reaches them. Engines pounding, the ship moves for- 
ward at full speed. The others come nearer, nearer. The 
camera slips from one ship to the other, from the startled 
furrows made by their prows to the thumping of the Po- 
temkin’s engines, the furious energy on board as everyone 
rouses for the fight. Slowly, with a diabolic slowness, the 
big guns are lifted, higher, higher, till they meet the firing 
range. “Shall it be a broadside or ... ?” The others 
flanked by smoke screens bear down on the Potemkin. ... 
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Everything is ready, guns lifted, lambent: . . . And then 
the men on the other ships wave their sympathy. The 
revolt has spread. The Potemkin is saved. 

It is only at this point that the film denies history and 
suggests propaganda, The revolt was in fact a tempor- 
arily successful one, but the mutineers were not joined 
by their fellows. Instead, the Potemkin escaped through 
the bombarding lines and was interned. 

Now that the Russians have captured the cinema there 
is no end to what they may do. Potemkin, evolved under 
economic duress, probably with wretched studio facilities, 
still towers above all other “movies.” Its purpose and 
method are so utterly different from those of the Germans 
that comparison is futile. It stands alone, a solitary cin- 
ema masterpiece. It makes no compromises; it is rid of 
childish romancing. One must be of a stout heart 
to survive it. These Russians will go far in the 
films. They have no censorship; a country that is still 
semi-barbaric, untouched by the decadence that has swept 
over western Europe, its strength untried, an artistic con- 
science. A film such as this could never have come 
from a country that is in its last stages of sophistication. 
“One must have chaos in one to give birth to a dancing 


star.” 
EveLyn GERSTEIN. 


Jerome Kern 


ROM I’m Here and You're Here, at the beginning, 

through Ka-lu-a a few years ago, to Who (from 
Sunny) last year, Jerome Kern has composed hits with 
admirable consistency; yet his work is far from being in 
the category of American popular music as it is now 
spoken of, as a national art, forerunner of a national opera. 
In choosing the men who are available to develop our 
music one thinks of the names of Berlin and Gershwin, 
of Confrey, Conrad and Donaldson, all among the com- 
posers of rag and jazz; Deems Taylor, Emerson Whit- 
horne, and John Alden Carpenter come in from the more 
serious side; Antheil and Copland are among the modern- 
ists. Kern is seldom mentioned, perhaps because he came 
very close to composing operetta, almost as close as Victor 
Herbert when Herbert wasn’t actually succeeding, and 
then withdrew. 

Kern is an erudite among the popular composers, having 
learned twenty years ago what Gershwin is more rapidly 
learning now about the structure of music. He had, I 
believe, a German schooling and likes to write, and writes 
well, in the manner of Mozart; he had also experience 
in English musical comedies and in his collaboration 
with P. G. Wodehouse reminded one, without any 
suggestion of pilfering, of Gilbert and Sullivan. These 
are exceptional models in popular music; they and _ his 
own temperament have given him a quality which, until 
Gershwin arrived, was entirely his own—the quality of 


grace. 
The sensation song a few years ago was Yes, We Have 


No Bananas; the typical song of last season was Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby; both have energy to the point of violence, 
neither has a touch of grace, of lightness. They are the 
models for revue music; the Charleston, the song which 
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is stamped and shouted, is the hit, and only a few com. 
posers can compose this type and still manage to do 4 
ballad. The gentler emphasis of the musical comedy ype. 
the song which is airy and delicate, which woos and (!0¢s 
not rape the ear, makes it a poor competitor; the son. ot 
Dionysos conquers the casual hymn to Apollo. 

Yet it is impossible today to listen to the Banana ~ »2. 
which seems older, more specifically outmoded, 
“quaint,” than the Bowery; and I have never met a: 
who experienced the delights of the Princess shows \\\\ 
did not want to hear again the pleasant cadences 0: 
Sun Shines Brighter, The Siren Song, the Rain song 
the fifteen or twenty others which made that series no: 
There is something of the quality of a carol in th. 
of Kern’s songs; they are so distinctly written by a 
who knows what can and ought to be sung, who \ 
before the era when songs were meant to be danced. 
sentiment which Wodehouse provided and which Ke: 
with unerring musical taste was always light and sc! 
silly; the music had always style. 

Kern, in his business of supplying scores for the D 
ham shows, has to follow prevailing fashions; he was 
early in the field with an adaptation of the blues and 1 
late, if I recall, in a not too successful Charleston. 
these and in minor pieces his own quality is corrupted 
Raggedy Ann is hammer and tongs work compared with 
anything in the period of Leave It to Jane. Other 
posers are not even tempted to write with the clarit) 
flowing line, the sheer tunefulness of Kern; our p 
music becomes snappy and broken, following not ¢! 
pacities of the human throat, but the demands of t! 
man foot; rhythm supplants meledy. (Witness the c! 
in Gershwin between Innocent Ingenue, Baby and 
and Low Down, and remember that Gershwin is ¢\:«)- 
tionally gifted in creating melody, has a vast endow: 
of tune; in the others the case is more marked.) 

The disappearance of a kind of loveliness from pop! 
music is the price we pay for the emergence of the ox 
pressive qualities which make jazz important; it is, p:'- 
haps, the work of a moralist to determine whethe: 
price is too high. What interests me is that the abso 
of that quality is in itself a comment on those for: 
entertainment which, if I may coin a phrase, may be : 
the lively arts. The downrightness, the smash and bang 
and excitement of these arts express one side of our present 
character to perfection; other sides we find in anxem« 
novels and epicene sentimentality. But one feels at tine 
that the lively arts are a shade too lively, that the : 
ment is more jerky than energetic, the force less vital ' 
galvanic. In the ease and mastery of the great pract'' 
ers we get an artistic quality which gives us repose. 
matter how violently a Jolson leaps, you can distin: 
always the underlying intention of the dance, no n 
how loudly he shouts he is always singing. But in the m2 
jority the shout drowns out the song, the splash of «olor 
overruns the line. 

Yet I think that an artificial restraint is probably te 
worst thing one could counsel these artists. The rcs't 
of such a counsel in certain jazz bands has been that '' 
ancient fervor of jazz has gone and has been replace! > 
the dreary correctness of the genteel concert hall. It 's 
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almost as dangerous to wish that these artists should think 
more of what they are doing, for obviously some of their 
rarest contributions are entirely impulsive and have as little 
to do with thought as the lapse into beautiful poses of 
a Siamese cat. One wishes that they would develop in ac- 
cordance with their own genius and in keeping with the 
capacities of their art—a formula which effectively bars 
social refinement and is warmly hospitable to refinement of 
method. - 

The difficulty is that no lively artist has, as yet, the 
consciousness of a major artist, a feeling for his art; they 
are all therefore open to perversion by any passing mode, 
since popularity is the essence of their success. The qual- 
ities which are disappearing have a greater appeal to the 
cultivated than to the rough, and it is the peculiar success 
of a few that they have managed to hold their popularity 
and hold to their style, of fewer still that their style itself 
has created their popularity. But hardly anyone, with a 
capacity to do many things, has obstinately said, ““Vhis 
thing I have to do.” 

There is, I think, room for the minor qualities even in 
the minor arts, the popular ones. There is room, certainly, 
for one major quality, simplicity. It is because Kern has 
this that I have chosen him as a peg for discourse; it is 
the quality which will keep popular arts living. Yet even 
here there are qualifications. There is nothing essentially 
complicated in Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby, but compare 
it with any European tolksong or any American, with 
Frankie and Johnnie, and the difference is instantly appar- 
ent. Compare it, on the other side, with Non pid andrai 
in the Marriage of Figaro and you arrive at the same result. 
The beat and the bang of Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby seem 
simple enough, the sentiment is only a shout of pleasure. 
But it is uneasy, and simplicity is not. 

Gitzert SELpes. 


Deep River and 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
Cy atersa PREFER BLONDES, on the stage, 


was rather a disappointment. In the book, one heard 
about the other characters and their doings only through 
the illiterate and highly disingenuous medium of Lorelei’s 
account of them; and the success of the book's effect really 
depended on what Anita Loos was able to suggest which 
her heroine either didn’t understand or wouldn't tell. In 
order to make a really satisfactory play out of the novel 
(if there is any such thing as making a really satisfactory 
play out of a novel) it would have been necessary to re- 
constitute these characters and events as they must actually 
have been. What the authors of the play have done, how- 
ever, has been merely to put Ralph Barton's illustrations 
on the stage: they have added scarcely anything interesting: 
the characters, with the exception of Lorclei, are nothing 
but cardboard caricatures. This is surely not the fault of 
the actors—Edna Hibbard, G. P. Huntley, etc.: the trouble 
is that they are not given much to go upon. Edna Hibbard 
as Dorothy, for example, falls below our expectations, not 
only because she plays no real part in the action, but also 
because no real personality is invented for her. She merely 
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stands at one side of the stage and contributes her wise- 


cracks, which sound as mechanical and deliberate in the play 


as they seemed spontaneous in the book. (1 believe that 
there is another reason, too, for Dorothy's comparative in- 
effectiveness on the stage; Anita Loos, who has written so 
few plays and so many movie scenarios, does not scem to 
be very good at dialogue: the conversation in the play does 
not carry us along and gives us too much the impression 


of being pieced together from the book.) 


Spoftord, again, is almost completely unconvincing: one 


had imagined a vice-crusader of the tamiliar kind who 1s 
aquiver with moral passion and more or less deceived as 
to his own motives. But the Spofiord of the stage version 


is such a feeble and silly fellow that, in real life, he would 
never have got to the point of trying to reforn 
When Lorelei leaves him alone with the post-cards, we 


should expect to see him express a high indignation betrayed 


by a voracious interest. But, instead, he behaves ike Walter 
Catlett, in some sure-fire Ziegfeld musical c dy, when 
a pretty girl crosses the stage. Yet, what scenes of comedy 


might have been extracted from having Spoftord take 
self seriously and expose passionately to Lorelei all his 


hopes, aspirations and ideals. 


The only character completely created is Lorelei herself. 
And this is not merely because Miss June Walker is an 
excellent actress, but because she has been allotted the on! 
role for which a style and psychology have been completely 
supplied. To have brought Lorelei to life is the principal 
achievement of the play: Miss Walker—a long way from 
the Jewish store-keeper’s daughter of John Lawson’s Pro- 
cessional—has divined Lorelei’s middle-western accent, her 
voice alternately firm and whining, her doll-baby blonde 
prettiness and her belief in herself as a good girl so that 
we feel that we are seeing her exactly as she must have 
looked and sounded. 

To have made Gentlemen Prefer Blondes int 
play, it would have been necessary to recast it complet 
to have written something quite different on the same sub- 
ject. It might have been done by presenting a series of 
episodes in the heroine’s career, with intervals between them 
—like Wedekind’s Erdgeist or Edith Wharton’s Custom 
of the Country. Such a play might have begun with the 
shooting of Mr. Jennings in Little Rock. Or the interest 
might have arisen from the progressive revelation of Lor- 
elei’s character. The audience should then, during the 
whole first act, have been allowed to see her only as she 
appeared to the men who believed in her, till, just before 
the first-act curtain, her real nature and intentions were 
revealed. And, in each of the subsequent acts, the audience 
should have been surprised with something more monstrous 
than in the one before. One of the only episodes in the 
book which one might have expected to gain by being seen 
on the stage was Lorelei’s coming-out party, attended by 
both the bootleggers and the Racquet Club; and nothing 
was more disappointing in the plav than its failure to do 
justice to this affair, of which we see only the dying mo- 
ments and the last belated revelers. The last act, adopting 
the plan I suggest, might have presented the party in all 
its turmoil and scandal and might have culminated in Lor- 
elei's making Spofford swallow both the pearls she has 
bought at his expense and the party. Mr. Eisman, whose 
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conversation with Spofford is perhaps the only interesting 
feature which the play has added to the book, might then 
have an effective final speech on his experience with Lorelei 
and his conclusions about life in general. 

Either of these methods would have furnished the cumu- 
lative interest that the play—in which, even if you have 
not read the book, everything is given you at the beginning 
—-rather fatally lacks. But ail such speculations are futile: 
probably no one has ever taken the trouble to do over 
a first-rate novel into a first-rate play. And everybody will 
go to Gentlemen Prefer Blondes as people used to go to 
the plays made from DuMaurier and Dickens, 


Deep River, importantly announced as “a Native Opera 
with Jazz,” with libretto by Laurence Stallings and score 
by Frank Harling, turns out to be rather a conventional 
and second-rate production. It is, in fact, merely an Amer- 
ican imitation of the Italian opera of yesterday. By laying 


A COMMUNICATION 


The Genesis of the 
World War 


S IR: Having been in Europe during the past summer 

I have only just read the review of my Genesis of the 
World War by Mr. Lowes Dickinson which you published 
in the issue of July 28. 1 beg to impose once more upon 
your good nature and generosity in allowing me space to 
reply to Mr. Dickinson, as I believe that his attitude raises 
fully as important methodological and historical problems 
with respect to the war guilt controversy as were presented 
by the second edition of Mr. Hazen’s classic which we 
examined in your columns on March 19, 1924. At that 
time the seekers for truth in this province had to face 
chiefly those who still clung to the war epic and held Ger- 
many uniquely responsible for the War. 

Today the opposition has come to consist of those who 
contend for the equal or divided responsibility of the Cen- 
tral Powers and the Entente for the War. This is a much 
more benign attitude than the wartime mythology and to 
many seems worthy of support, whether historically cor- 
rect or not, on account of its alleged pragmatic value in 
promoting the cause of world peace and international good 
will. Unfortunately, this view no more squares with the 
facts than the thesis of unique German responsibility, and 
those who seek the whole truth must recognize that their 
next and last great battle consists in discrediting the hypo- 
thesis of equal responsibility. Almost incredible, as author 
of The International Anarchy, Mr. Lowes Dickinson now 
comes forward in his review as a champion of this theory 
of divided responsibility, and he is enthusiastically supported 
in this country by writers of the stripe of Prof. Bernadotte 
Schmitt. (See Foreign Affairs for October.) It is on this 
account that it is worth while to examine at some length 
the arguments of Mr. Dickinson. 

It is worthy of remark in passing that these modern 
Horatiuses, who seek to stem the tide of incriminating truth 
which is flowing in ever greater abundance from the new 
documents, are compelled to make their last stand on a 
position which would require a complete overhauling ot 
the Treaty of Versailles, in so far as it rests upon the 
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the scene in the Louisiana of a hundred years ago, th: 
thors were able, while still remaining on American «|, 
to get as far away from the reality of modern Am: 
and as close to the fictitious realm of opera as possible. ‘| 
result is romantic opéra comique of an all too fam 
type and no more distinctively American, except fo: 
fact of being written by Americans, than Bohéme or Lo 
The jazz introduced into the second act is more or 
sapped of its force and flavor by the universal solven: 
sweetness which submerges revelry and disaster, white : 
and black man, alike. The scene of voodoo incantat 
which is intended to be sinister and violent, gives an 
pression of jollity moderated by good taste. Deep R 
is not very well acted, but not badly sung. The produc: 
bears the imprint of the fastidious but flaccid hand of \ 
Hopkins. It affords a fairly agreeable evening of the s 


order as The Vagabond King. 
EpMuUND WILSsoN 


theory of war guilt entertained by its makers. Veril) 
work of the revisionist scholars has not been entirely) 
vain! Whereas there was two years ago arrogant 
defiant proclamation of unmatched German wicked 
there is now the most frantic clutching at any straw v 
will help to prove that Germany was no less guilty ‘ 
France, Russia and England. 

Mr. Dickinson designated my book as “propaga 
Now if there is any stigma to be attached to propa 
it must lie in a demonstration of the falsity of the fact 
deductions submitted. The test of propaganda is : 
be found in the degree of the divergence of the m 
from popular opinion or in the distasteful nature « 
content. Mr. Dickinson can prove my book to be 
paganda only by demonstrating its fundamental inac: 
and this he has failed conspicuously to accomplish, as | 
endeavor to indicate in the material to follow. la 

Mr. Dickinson holds that I have dwelt “but slight; 
apologetically” upon German acts and policies and | 
unjustly blackened the record of the Entente states. A 
actual matter of fact, I have treated the facts of Ger 
responsibility fully as thoroughly, in proportion to th: . 
importance, as I have the part of any other state, and ¢! , 
is nothing “apologetic” in adducing relevant facts to re! 
the most grossly inaccurate of the Entente accusat 
against Germany. I will frankly admit that my treatm: Di 
of France and Russia makes the record of the leaders 0! 


these countries from 1912 to 1914 about as black as th 

Entente indictment of Germany during the War, but it 's Gr 

the facts and not my writing which have made the case =e 

black against these powers. If Mr. Dickinson desires to = 
nm 


spread a new coat of whitewash over Messrs. Izvolsk:, 
Sazonov, Delcassé, Poincaré, Millerand et al. he must prove 
the facts which I have brought forward to be inaccurate 
in themselves or incorrectly interpreted. The exponents 0! Hal 
equal responsibility cannot escape the issue by the usual 
cheap and casual fling that those who have endeavored [0 y 


prove the primary responsibility of France and Russia are : 
merely the silly and irrational victims of a revulsion 0! his ¢ 
feeling and of the swing of the psychological pendulum ish a 
from one extreme to the other in defiance of the facts. : - 

In regard to the Belgian issue and English intervent:o", * : 
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certainly Mr. Dickinson would not contend that Oakes 
and Mowat are to be compared in the slightest degree 
as legal experts with Loreburn and Ewart, whom I have 
followed in my opinion as to whether or not England was 
obligated by the Treaty of 1839 to intervene in case Bel- 
gian neutrality was violated. Further, every important 
British statesman who was faced by this problem in the 
nineteenth century took the position which I have main- 
tained, namely, that England was not bound to act individu- 
ally in support of Belgium. This was the interpretation 
accepted officially by Lord Derby, Gladstone and Salis- 
bury. In 1870-71 Gladstone even recognized the necessity 
of making a separate treaty in order to place England in 
a position where she could legally guarantee Belgian neu- 
trality. Early in the crisis of 1914 even Grey himself ad- 
mitted that he could not yet be sure whether the British 
Cabinet would hold that England was obligated to inter- 
yene in behalf of Belgium in case of a German invasion. 

I certainly have not held, as Mr. Dickinson states, that 
Grey was indifferent to the invasion of Belgium. I have 
indicated, quite to the contrary, that the German invasion 
of Belgium was the thing he desired above all else in the 
1914 crisis. On page 552 I stated: “After August 2, if 
there was anything in the world which Grey feared and 
desired to avert, it was the possibility that Germany might 
respect Belgian neutrality, or, if she did invade Belgium, 
that the Belgian attitude would be such that the Belgian 
issue would not constitute highly potent material for in- 
flaming the British populace.” No, indeed, Grey was not 
indifferent to the invasion of Belgium! What he was in- 
different about was what might happen to Belgian lives, 
property and national integrity, provided they could be suc- 
cesstully used as a pawn in his determination to advance 
the cause of Franco-Russian war aims. Like so many 
perennial apologists for Grey Mr. Dickinson fails to state 
the all-crucial fact that Grey refused point-blank the prop- 
osition of the German ambassador that England remain 
neutral in return for a German guaranty to keep out of 
Belgium. 

With respect to the British negotiations concerning the 
landing of the British troops in Belgium, of course the Brit- 
ish) government was too clever to endorse this action oth- 
cially and publicly, but it made its war plans on the basis 
of this project, and the British chief-of-staff and his asso- 
ciates traveled all over Belgium years before the War and 
carefully planned the positions and movements of the 
British army in Belgium. If the British government did 
not approve the discussions of Colonel Bridges in word, it 
did so very really and very fully in fact and practice. Mr. 
Dickinson makes the amazing statement that I have not 
indicated that there are any other sources on this subject 
except the officially edited and very incomplete Belgian 
Gray Book. The great source is the Schwertfeger collec- 
tion of Belgian documents, to which may be added the 
Belgian documents appended to the German White Book 
and the very interesting chapter in Fox’s Behind the Scenes 
in Warring Germany. Mr. Dickinson will find these all 
cited in my book in the appropriate place, together with 
Haldane’s Before the War, which proves the practical ad- 
herence of the British war department to the objectives of 
Colonel Bridges. 

Mr. Dickinson complains that he was compelled to 
his eyes” over my statement that there existed “a secret Brit- 
ish agreement to aid France on land and sea in the event of 
a war with Germany.” A little “eye-rubbing” will mani- 
festly do Mr. Dickinson no harm in his search for truth 
about Britain’s relation to the World War. If he had 


rub 
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rubbed his eyes earlier he might long ago have read in the 
Livre Noir Sazonov’s letter to the Tsar, describing his 
visit to England in the late summer of 1912, in which he 
said: “On his own initiative Grey gave me a confirmation 
of what I already knew through Poincaré—an agreement 
exists between France and Great Britain, under which in 
the event of war with Germany Great Britain has accepted 
the obligation of bringing assistance to France not only 
on sea but on land, by landing troops on the Continent.” 
This was, moreover, before Grey went still further in com- 
mitting England to the aid of France in the Grey-Cambon 
correspondence of November, 1912. Whether Grey would 
have repudiated the term ‘ 
ficance. One can entertain no respect for or confidence in 


Grey's “repudiations” after having read his dishonest d 


‘agreement”’ or not is of no signi- 


nials when interrogated about British commitments to 
France in the House of Commons in the spring of 1914. 
Further, it did not actually require a German attack on 
France to bring England to the aid of France. By the 
morning of August 3, 1914, before he made his famous 
speech asking support for his war policy, Grey had received 
from Germany a promise not to attack the channel ports 
of France if England would remain neutral. Hence, my 
summary statements, which Mr. Dickinson brands as “in- 
defensible,” are thoroughly supported both by the docu 
ments and by the historic events of 1914, and are actually 
the only statements of the facts which are defensible. 

Mr. Dickinson’s effort to soften the indictment of Poin- 
caré is equally ineffective. He gives the impression that 
my brief quotation from his university lecture in 19. 
the only evidence which I adduce to the effect that he de- 
sired a war to recover Alsace-Lorraine, while. as a matter 


U) is 


of fact, | have over a hundred pages of material based 
strictly on the documents which prove that his acts from 
January, 1912, to August, 1914, were uniformly consistent 
with the policy expressed in this lecture. Nothing could be 
more obvious nonsense than Mr. Dickinson's interpreta- 
tion of Poincaré’s attitude, to the effect that he felt that 
“those wicked Germans are determined to have war. We 
must be ready. And when the war comes we shall recover 
Alsace-Lorraine.” Anyone familiar with the facts knows 
that exactly the opposite was the case, and that the great 
fear of Poincaré, Delcassé, Millerand et al. was that Cier- 
many would be able to induce the pacific group in France 
to accept a rapprochement with Germany which would 
make the war of revenge impossible. Poincaré has himself 
admitted that in 1912, when he was taking the crucial 
steps with Izvolski to lay the plans for this war, Germany 
was herself making the most vigorous efforts to find a 
modus vivendi with France and to avert the possibility of 
war. In 1912 Poincaré wrote on this point that “the 
German government seems obstinately bent on a rapproche- 
ment which nothing but complete reparation for the past 
would render possible.” What was this “past” for which 
this “complete reparation” was due? The Franco-Prussian 
War, of course, of which Clemenceau has written, “In 1870 
Napoleon III in a moment of folly declared war on Ger- 
many without even having the excuse of military prepared- 
ness. No true Frenchman has ever hesitated to admit that 
the wrongs of that day were committed by our side. Dearly 
have we paid for them.” In a letter of March 2, 1871, to 
Countess Louise de Mercy-Argenteau, Napoleon himself 
wrote, “I acknowledge that we were the aggressors.” In 
the decade before 1913 Germany, far from wanting war 
with France, was determined to prevent it if possible, and 
the so-called German “bullying” of France was chiefly 
limited to efforts to compel the French to give up the 
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threatening idea of revenge. Nobody has summarized this 
vital fact better than the brilliant young Frenchman, Al- 
fred Fabre-Luce: “In short, with variations in their tactics, 
the Germans consistently aimed at reconciliation until 1913, 
when, finding all their proposals rejected, they were per- 
suaded that France wanted war, and turned their whole 
attention to strengthening their armaments to insure their 
defense.” 

Mr. Dickinson contends that Sazonov did not want war. 
Probably he did not before 1913, but we have documentary 
proof that by December, 1913, Izvolski and Poincaré had 
won him over to the war party. His memorandum to the 
Tsar on December 8, 1913, and the minutes of the crown 
councils of December 31, 1913, and February 8, 1914, 
amply prove this. The real fact is that the Sarajevo plot 
came a year or so too early to suit the plans of France and 
Russia. Yet they felt that, even though premature, this 
Balkan incident (Sarajevo) must not be allowed to pass 
without bringing in its train the European War, especially 
as England seemed to be toying with the alarming proposi- 
tion of an agreement with Germany. We know that before 
the Russian general mobilization was finally ordered Sazo- 
nov admitted that he was satisfied that Austria would re- 
spect the territorial integrity of Serbia, and on two different 
occasions the Austrian ambassador assured him that Austria 
would also respect the sovereignty of Serbia, a promise that 
Sazonov was careful to conceal from England in the crisis 
of 1914. 

There is no ground whatever for the thesis that the 
Russian general mobilization was a defensive act. Austria 
did not mobilize until two days after Russia had decided 
upon general mobilization (July 29) and Germany did 
not mobilize until late on August 1. The Russian mobili- 
zation was an effort to gain time on Germany and Austria, 
and to catch them as unawares and unprepared as possible. 
Doctor Frantz has amply proved this in his article in the 
Kriegschuldtrage for April, 1926. The Russian diplomatic 
proposals during this period were purely a subterfuge and 
a barrage, already planned out in the Russian secret pro- 
tocol of November 8, 1912, to the effect that: ‘“Mobiliza- 
tion does not necessarily mean the immediate beginning of 
hostilities because it may be of advantage to complete the 
marshaling of the troops without beginning hostilities, in 
order that the opponent may not be entirely deprived ot 
the hope that war may still be avoided. Our military meas- 
ures will then have to be masked by clever pretended diplo- 
matic negotiations in order to lull the fears of the enemy 
as completely as possible. If by such measures we can gain 
a few days then they absolutely must be taken.” This was 
the procedure which was followed with exactness in 1914. 
Writing in 1915, General Palyzin, Russian chief of staff, 
complained that events had made it impossible for the Rus- 
sians completely to carry out their mobilization plans under 
cover of the diplomatic subterfuges, but expressed great 
satisfaction that the Russians had gained twelve days by 
their secret military measures and were able to surprise their 
enemies by the degree of their preparations: “Our mobili- 
zation struck the Austrians like a thunderbolt. It was 
then too late for them. They had become involved with 
Serbia. The Germans too permitted the first days to elapse 
without action. Altogether we gained twelve days. Our 
enemies committed a huge blunder [by crediting Russian 
diplomatic efforts as sincere] and conceded to us at the same 
time an incalculable advantage.” 

Mr. Dickinson complains—and this is perhaps the most 
crucial issue in the present debate—that studies of war guilt 
are obstructive to the cause of the improvement of European 
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international relations and the elimination of wer. Hy. |)ke. 
wise contends that the view of the unique guilt of |: once 
and Russia is as detrimental to world peace as the wo. 
time conception of the unique guilt of Germany. [tems 


to me that both of these propositions are entirely fa! 
In the first place, if one decides to study the prob! 


war guilt he must pursue his investigations with no © t\er 
aim and view than to discover the truth, no matter \!) ther 
his results promote peace or war. Again, the only \\ to 


end war is to study the causes of war, and the ca 
the World War in particular. Mr. Dickinson’s vic 
we can end war in general without investigating the 
of wars in particular is equivalent to having a sanit 
gineer contend that the proper way to prevent tlic 
rence of a typhoid epidemic is not to seek out the 
sources of water pollution, but to peruse in one’s s: 
general treatise on pathology. The fatalistic inte: 
tion of the World War is not tenable. ‘The “inter: 
anarchy” made war likely, to be sure, but it did nor 
war inevitable. 

Even more untenable is Mr. Dickinson’s content 
to demonstrate the unique guilt of France and 
would hinder the settlement of European internat: 
tions. Quite the contrary; nothing should do more ¢ 
ward this salutary objective. The chief cause ot | 
unrest and international anarchy today is the | 
Treaty of Versailles. We can never have a settled 
pean situation until its vicious work is nullified and 
arrangement based upon fact and justice substitut: 
place. The Treaty of Versailles was erected on t! 
of the assumption of the unique and complete ( 
responsibility for the World War. The proof that | 
and Russia were actually chiefly at fault in the 
stances would seem to create a much more effect: 
ment for eliminating the injustices of the Versai! 
than the view of divided responsibility. 

To come now, in conclusion, to Mr. Dickinso 
contention in regard to the responsibility for th: 
War — “either nobody was guilty or everybod) 
wholly a question of meaning and degree. On 
utter a categorical verdict about war guilt unless 
fully separates the remote from the immediate « 
the calamity of 1914. When we deal with the « 
war in general we must agree that “everybody was 
and that the thesis of divided responsibility may 
ceded without argument. When we view the di 
history of Europe from 1870 to 1912 we must als 
divided responsibility for the international situation. \' 
we examine the period from 1912 to 1914, howeve: 
is no question that France and Russia were the most 
sive challengers of the European peace, but the 
Powers were not faultless. Finally, in the crisis 0! 
1914, France and Russia must bear the almost unig 
complete blame for allowing the Sarajevo murder to 
all Europe in blood. To support the above contentio: 
the immediate responsibility for the World War 
not bring forward the arguments which I have ass 
in my book, but rest content with quoting from Mr. | cx 
inson’s own admirable International Anarchy (pp. +-’, 


463-6) : 


Little Serbia stood on the verge of satisfying her 
national ambitions. at the cost of the peoples and 
civilizations of three continents . . . For years the |itt 
state of Serbia had been undermining. the Austrian 
Empire . . . What was the Empire to do in s«l'- 
defense? One can conceive a world in which Austra 
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would not have wished to hold down a nationality 
against its will. But that would not be the world of 
history, past or present. Never has an empire resigned 
before the disruptive forces of nationality. Always 
it has fought. And I do not believe that there was a 
state in existence that would not, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have determined, as Austria did, to finish 
the menace, once for all, by war... With every 
year that passed the Austrian position would get worse 
and the Serbian better. So at least the Austrians 
thought, and not without reason. They took their 
risk according to the usual canons in such matters. 
They may be accused of miscalculation, but I do not 
see that they can be accused of wrong by anyone who 
accepts now, or who accepted then, the principles which 
have always dictated the policy of states . . . Ger- 
man diplomacy was cumberous, stupid and dishonest. 
Granted, it was! But German policy was such as any 
state would have adopted in her position. The Powers 
of the Entente say that the offense was Germany's 
backing of Austria. Germans say that the offense was 
Russia’s backing of Serbia. On that point, really, the 
whole controversy turns. To my mind the German 
position is the more reasonable. 

The pertinent question is why was the War not 
localized, as Austria and Germany intended and de- 
sired? There is only one answer to this: because 
Russia did not choose to allow it. Why not? ... The 
answer is that she wanted Constantinople and the 
Straits; that she wanted access to the Mediterranean; 
that she wanted extension of territory and influence; 
that she had a “historic mission’’; that she must make 
herself secure; in short, the whole farrago of supersti- 
tions that dominate all states under the conditions of 
the armed anarchy . . . France entered for the sake 


CORRES P 


What Is Civilization? 


IR: Anent Maeterlinck’s question, “What is Civilization?” 
I submit this definition—Civilization is the capacity for coéper- 
ation. 
Bo.ton HALL. 
New York, N. Y. 


What’s Wrong With Agriculture 


IR: The northern half of the Mississippi basin is the largest 

body of fertile and easily cultivated land in the world. It, 
including the contiguous Red River basin, is especially adapted to 
the production of grain. Yet the cultivators assert that they can- 
not make a satisfactory living and demand legislation in their 
favor, This is, to say the least, extraordinary. 

Does not the explanation lie in the fact that capital and labor 
in agriculture can never be as profitable as in manufacturing be- 
cause power and labor-saving tools cannot be utilized as well in 
one as in the other? Electrical transmission which enters into all 
manufacturing processes is but little used in farming. Again, the 
tools and plant of a farm are idle one-half the year. In winter 
the land as well as the reaper and thresher is dormant, nor is 
there any profitable work to be done. It is futile to expect as 
large an income as from an industry where production is con- 
tnuous, 

If farming were equal in income-producing power to manufac- 
turing, we would see chains of large farms under one manage- 
ment from Texas to Minnesota. The value of a farm lies partl, 
in the fact that it is productive, but largely in the fact that it is a 
home and contributes to the living expenses of the owner. This 
impalpable income accrues only to the man who lives on it and 
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of the balance of power and to recover Alsace-Lor- 
raine; and her technical success in waiting till the 
declaration of war came from Germany does not alter 
the position. It had been known for at least two years 
past, it was reafhirmed more than once during the crisis, 
that if Germany came in against Russia, France would 
come in against Germany ... At any rate since 1912 
France would have entered when Russia did. And 
does anyone who has perused the previous chapters, 
and who realizes the state of Europe, believe that 
Russia would not have started the war a year or two 
later? ... And England? . .. She had military and 
naval commitments to France which were like a suc- 
tion-pipe to draw her, whether she would or no, into 
the war. And that approximation to the other two 
Powers of the Entente was made for no other reason 
than the maintenance of the balance of power. We 
had become more afraid of Germany than of our tradi- 
tional enemies, France and Russia. After all of our 
commitments to France it would have been base to 
desert her. Agreed! But what were the objects for 
which those commitments were made? Our own 
power, our own empire, our own security. 


I will close by inviting Mr. Dickinson, or anyone else 
who chooses to assume the task, to justify on the basis of 
the above truly masterly summary of the question of re- 
sponsibility for the World War just quoted the thesis of 
equal division of guilt as between the Central Powers and 
the Entente. Does Mr. Dickinson stand by his own book 
or by his review of my book? He can scarcely claim to do 
both. 

Harry ELtmer BARNES. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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raises a family. But it does not show in cash, nor can it be 
gathered by a corporation. As the farmer cannot see it, he con- 
cludes that he is being imposed on and that legislation somehow 
favors the manufacturer. But no legislation can make farm labor 
use as much power as manufacturing labor per man, or work as 
many days per year as industrial labor. Hence it can never be 
as profitable in cash, though in the past sixty years the price of 
its products has risen more than the price of manufactured goods, 
which indeed as a general thing have fallen. 


Cuaries F, JOHNSON. 
Hartford, Conn, 


The Society of Women Geographers 


S®: The Society of Women Geographers has been organized 
by a group who feel that there should be some medium of con- 
tact between women distinguished in geographical work and its 
allied sciences—ethnology, archxology, botany, natural history, 
sociology, folk-lore, arts and crafts, etc. For active membership 
those women are eligible who have done distinctive work whereby 
they have added to the world’s store of knowledge concerning the 
countries in which they have traveled. Corresponding members are 
those who fulfil the requirements for active membership, but who 
reside outside the United States of America and Canada. The 
associate membership admits widely traveled women who are in- 
terested in furthering all forms of exploration, It is believed that 
comradeship between such women and those whose profession is 
active geographical investigation will be mutually stimulating and 
valuable. 


Biarr Nives. 
New York, N. Y¥. 
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Hail, Columbia, Happy Land 


A Short History of Civilization, by Lynn Thorndike. 
New York: F. 8. Crofts Company. 619 pages. $5. 


HEN a few years ago a rank outsider—and nov- 

elist to boot—swept the public off its feet with a 
universal history of man, it quickly became apparent that 
the Levites of the temple of Clio would not rest content till 
they had demonstrated how much more thoroughly they 
could cover the same ground. Truth to tell they had for 
years before the meteoric appearance of Mr. Wells dis- 
cussed among themselves in their laborious manner the 
propriety of abandoning the traditional lines of history 
writing with the result that they had all but agreed that 
thenceforth they would scrutinize man with cold scientific 
eyes as a rather recently evolved animal in a particular 
setting of nature, when the impertinent Englishman, with 
little or no scholarly baggage to impede his progress, 
flashed by them to their goal. Here at length, some five 
years after that astonishing feat, is a professional historian 
with a portly volume which in its essential orientation to 
the problems of history puts itself in direct line with the 
widely circulated work of the famous novelist. Of course 
there are many differences, particularly in respect to scope, 
learning and style. Professor Thorndike is content to 
begin with the men of the Stone Age, omitting as not 
strictly relevant to his theme the Wellsian picture of the 
birth and slow preparation of our earth as the appointed 
stage of human history. His steady aim is the civilization 
evolved by man from the beginning to the present day, 
and his reading as evidenced by the references and more 
impressively still by the text itself is gratifyingly broad and 
critical. While the scholarly equipment of the late-comer 
compared to that of the pioneer is indisputably richer, it 
does not follow that he has surpassed or even remotely 
equaled his deft rival in advantageously setting forth his 
matter. In view of the extraordinary skill of the fluent 
story-teller in spreading, after the manner of a French 
chef, a magnificent-appearing feast patched together from 
mere pantry odds and ends, Professor Thorndike’s conceded 
inferiority in the culinary art will cause no surprise, al- 
though it must indubitably put something of a damper on 
the public’s appetite for his goods. 

We have, then, a modern, “naturalist” history of man 
directed to enumerating his many notable achievements in 
civilization. The term itself is nowhere defined, but we 
are free to gather from the text that civilization includes 
about everything man has accomplished except in the fields 
of politics and war. Logically such an exclusion is of 
course indefensible, though it may be practically condoned 
on the ground that politics and war constitute the stock- 
in-trade of the old history, to which this product of the 
new history is consciously and vigorously opposed. ‘The 
survey of civilization is planned on a genuinely universal 
scale. After the Stone Age comes the turn of the Near 
East—the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys—to be fol- 
lowed by the A®gean civilization, which served as a fore- 
runner of the Mediterranean world of Greece and Rome. 
This last is naturally a high spot, but it is not at once suc- 
ceeded, for the sake of effective contrast, with the dark 
beginnings of our western culture. We should recognize, 
for it is still a merit too rarely encountered, that Professor 
Thorndike has resolutely turned his back on those narrow 
historical traditions which with sickening self-satisfaction 
exalt Europe and its white population as the hub of the 
universe. Only after he has recounted the story of the 
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Hindu, Chinese, Byzantine and Arabic civilizations, o., 
he swing back to the west which he then follows throuo) 
its successive phases down to the achievements and cris 
of our present industrial age. The long triumphal p;o... 
sion through the field of man’s labor does not conc! ,./, e 


it would have done in the days of Sophocles, with 4 )\\.). 
to Zeus, nor, as in the period of Christian faith, \, x) 
humble prayer and petition to the Lord Paraclete, }y, 
appropriately enough, in view of the naturalist orien:::jop 
of the volume, with a cheerful blast to the moder), 9. 
to Science. 
With due allowance for its vast scale, the book js »;.\. 
ably as sound in its facts as any single individual 


. . . : 
today could make it. As to its estimates of the civili > rion 
it reviews that is another and more contentious 1): ter, 
On the whole they are prompted by a naively whole}... 


acceptance of our current standards of judgment and +.;+/y 
do more than scratch the surface. In fact its defici: . 


interpretative understanding is the most immediate \, -\. 
ness of this courageous venture. Like too many exc+|/en: 
scholars Professor Thorndike is so impressed with + . 
portance of the data he has accumulated that he connor 
bear to omit a single detail. In consequence his p.2.%s 


are quite usually so cluttered with matter that one ot 
see the wood for the trees. That this is not the procedy: 
of the artist the author himself makes clear in his i!lum):ar. 
ing chapter on medizval art. This art aims never a: ; 
ness of detail, but always at significance; and if Professor 
Thorndike’s artistry had been uniformly equal to his sc}ol. 
arship he would have given us a book much better balanced 
between mass and quality, between fact and meaning. 4 
second and even more fundamental criticism involves the 
whole question of theory, the theory of history and 0! 
Eschewing all discussion of what civilization may be in 1 
origin and nature, Professor Thorndike with the simp! 

of a naturalist agrees that it consists of the varied po-itive 
achievements in the arts and sciences of a certain mommal 
called man. But no one knows better than the author that 
a historian is not a naturalist concerned with man 
scientific sense, with man as species. The historian’s | 
ness is always with concrete peoples and societies brouy!t 
to the level of very particular civilizations, of which thx 
most outstanding common trait is a disconcerting habit of 
disappearing, when the hour strikes, in the eternal ler: 
clitan flux from which they rose. For the historian ther 
fore there can be no such thing as a history of civilization, 
but only a history of civilizations. And in point 0! tact 
the author unconsciously subscribes to this position, ‘or he 
never fails to show that each civilization of which he treats 


energy is exhausted it departs never to return, leaving 
hind no more than the disjecta membra of its former 
grandeur. But perhaps because this implies a view of our 
human lot so tragic that he dare not face it, Professor 
Thorndike at the same time and with superb inconsisten:) 
makes an effort to construe a historical continuum by rez- 
ularly making man—the non-existent abstraction —- the 
residuary legatee of the successive bankrupt civilizations. 
The result is another abstraction, a non-existent civiliz« 
tion, which is the sum of all the actual civilizations which 
have gone before. Historically this is of course an unclass 
fiable monster which Professor Thorndike and those met 
physically oriented like himself none the less hug to the 
bosoms because it gives them the welcome assurance o! 4 
unified world. With this broad outlook gained, al! th 
familiar planets of the day-dreamers straightway swim 1" 
ken, progress, well-being, brotherhood, peace, until in\ isible 
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brass bands begin to play, converging at last in heartening 
thundering unison on Hail, Columbia, Happy Land. For 
this reviewer history, which throughout its course discloses 
a contentious, colorful and plural world, affords no ground 
for any such hasty optimism. The author has mapped out 
for himself a fascinating field, but if he wishes to achieve 
results that will stand the tests of criticism he will have to 
rest his labors on a firmer theoretical foundation. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


The World’s Best Seller 


The Book Nobody Knows, by Bruce Barton. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 306 pages. $2.50. 


R. BARTON’S guidebook, with its provocative, 

sloganesque title, is probably number 13,971 of 
the books which have been written about the Bible. Peo- 
ple who have read none of these, and only a little of the 
Book itself, while they may often be annoyed at the way 
Mr. Barton expresses himself, will at any rate find that 
he does fill them with a great desire to read, for the first 
time, that 95 percent of the great original which Sunday 
School did not throw in their path, and an equal desire 
to reread what they think they already know. This in 
itself is ample justification for such an undertaking. 

Mr. Barton is over-conscious of the age in which he 
is living and of the people he is talking to. Therefore 
he is at some pains to write about the Bible in a manner 
which recalls sales campaigns. He has four chief talking 
points. The Bible, he says, contains these great treasures: 
“(1) A bird’s-eye view of the development of civilization, 
a sort of Outline of History, as Mr. Wells would say... . 
(2) Some of the greatest literature of all ages... . (3) 
The best of all textbooks in human nature. ... (4) The 
story of the most successful life ever lived on this planet.” 
An extraordinary, a wonderful, an epoch-making life, but 
surely not a successful one. But the business man, whom 
Mr. Barton too evidently has in mind, will be arrested 
by this word as by few others. Would he stop to listen 
if told that the life of Jesus was the most glorious failure 
in all history? Hardly. So the story of Jesus becomes 
a success story, and Mr. Barton makes much of the fact 
that more copies of the Bible have been sold than of any 
other book in the world, that “American presses are turn- 
ing out Bibles, cords of Bibles, literally cords of Bibles.” 

This is probably what is called striking the modern note. 
Quantity and success impress us, though love, humility and 
the difficult life fail to do so. Mr. Barton strikes this note 
again and again. He varies it with borrowings from the 
language of the blurb, five-cent fiction and the advertising 
campaign. “Start in,” he suggests, “with the first chapter 
of Genesis and you are gripped at once.” Joseph, in his 
prediction of the seven lean and the seven fat years, “made 
the first Babson chart.” “There is a real treat for you 
in David. What a romantic story of success.” “ Job”— 
Mr. Barton is paraphrasing the unrecorded words of God 
—"Job, you have helped me to win out in my contest with 
Satan.” After praising in no uncertain terms the Bible’s 
majestic poetry, Mr. Barton relaxes into a vernacular easily 
understood by office-boys: “But the next morning when 
Jonah thought he would be sitting pretty, God sent a 
worm...” and God made answer to Jeremiah: “Cheer 
up, Jeremiah, the worst is yet to come.” 

The curious thing is that in spite of these ferocious 
attacks of cheapness, Mr. Barton has a deep respect for 
the Book’s spirit and its legends. He seems thoroughly 
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sincere, too, in his desire to be a good guide, to present 
something which deserves to be looked into as intelligently 
and sympathetically as possible. Though every one of the 
quotations with which his swift journey is punctuated sings 
out aloud and confounds his journalese, his flip skimmings, 
his agile compressions, one realizes that he has done a job 
which had to be done. People nowadays will simply not 
read the sources. It is the day of outlines, partly because 
the world is so increasingly complicated, but even more 
because we are too lazy to rediscover the whole and too 
hungry to accept fragments. Once the Bible was the sole 
property of priests, who doled it out as they saw fit, later 
it became a family book, which fed the speech and thought 
of all members, now it is another dark continent ready 
for the outliners’ fitful illumination. Very likely hundreds 
of people who would otherwise have gone ignorant to their 
graves will now, thanks to Mr. Barton, be made acquainted 
with a great fountain of history, music, revelation, com- 
fort. They won't mind his slick modernisms and his gobs 
e very things 


of success in the least—perhaps these will be t! 
to get them on familiar terms with a neglected book. After 
all, Mr. Barton is one more in the long line of those who 
have translated the Bible. Their history should teach us 
to be a little more tolerant than we are inclined to be. St. 
Jerome did it into Latin, and as Mr. Barton reminds us, 
“to the end of his life was cursed and denounced and called 
an atheist and a heretic and a whoremonger.” ‘Tyndale, 
who gave us the first English translation “was strangled, 
and his body burned.” So it would be only repeating an 
old error to chide St. Barton for clarifying an antique 
book with his “success,” “win out,” “sitting pretty,” “real 
treat,” “deliver the goods.” He is talking about the Bible 
to people of* 1926 in the language they best understand. 


R. L. 


Debunking Capitalism 


The New Leadership in Industry, by Sam A. Lewisohn. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 234 pages. $2. 


ee is for many a word around which 
centre emotional conflicts, but the actual state of 
affairs is not necessarily what the emotions picture it. Mr. 
Lewisohn, who is a capitalist in a fairly strict economic 
sense, has in this book set out to tell us more accurately 
what capitalism essentially is—or, more precisely, what it 
is not—in relation to the employer-employe problem. 

In the first place, it is not a set of circumstances which 
alone is responsible for all of labor unrest. If the owner- 
ship of productive capital were separated from private indi- 
viduals we should still have labor and executives, with 
most of the problems of management and discipline; we 
should have the separation of the ownership of tools from 
the individual who uses them, we should have mass pro- 
duction and repetitive processes, and we might easily have 
class conflict of a different sort, together with political 
rather than economic exploitation. Those who are called 
capitalists have many varying relationships to the economic 
order; they are not entirely agreed among themselves, and 
while instances of their coéperation against labor may be 
cited, it is also usually true that they do not think, act or 
feel as a unit, whether consciously or unconsciously. The 
capitalist who owns industry, but is separated from its man- 
agement may be moved by foolish anti-labor propaganda; 
he may be interested only in financial results and care little 
about labor policy—as in the case of the bankers who con- 
trol both progressively union and hard-shelled anti-union 
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railroads; or he may actually be more liberal in his labor 
policy than the executive on the job. 

Whatever may be one’s ideas about the most desirable 
system of ownership, Mr. Lewisohn therefore believes it 
important to concentrate on the actual operation of indus- 
try in the shop, the mine and the factory, with a view to 
its improvement. The really important factor he believes 
to be the actual employer, whether or not he is the owner. 
The chief executive and his subordinates, Mr. Lewisohn 
thinks, have the making or breaking of good conditions 
of labor, and would have it under any system. 

Here is where the chief fault of the present order lies. 
Many executives are prey to prejudices, delusions, antag- 
onisms. They like autocratic authority, and have a class 
consciousness of their own. They are fit subjects for a 
study in mental hygiene. Often they are concentrated on 
sales or financial or technical activities, to the exclusion 
of human relationships. They do not realize that there 
is or could be such a thing as the science of management. 
It is therefore necessary to give them a broader training, 
to introduce the social sciences and labor study into schools 
of business administration, and to reach those who are 
already in positions of authority by the work of engineer- 
ing societies and the example of successful managers. They 
must be led to think that a close attention to labor con- 
ditions is not the sign of a crank or a sentimentalist, but 
is an important job for a big man. In Mr. Lewisohn’s 
words, the art of organizing men and women in industry 
ought to be made a “fashionable” subject among business 
men. 

As to what this art ought to be he has ideas. Scope 
should be given to skilled: personnel management. Nig- 
gardly wage policies are inadvisable; real wages ought to 
increase in the long run as productivity increases. The 
employer should accept the practice of consulting with his 
workers in the interest of efficiency. Industrial espionage 
is insupportable, and corruption of public authority in labor 
struggles should not be countenanced. Mr. Lewisohn even 
has a few qualified words to say in appreciation of the 
necessity and achievements of trade-unionism, though on 
the whole he believes unions tend to interfere with man- 
agerial efficiency and therefore should not receive whole- 
sale endorsement. Management, he thinks, is responsible 
and therefore should not be hampered, even in the interest 
of industrial democracy. 

And there is where we round the circle back to cap- 
italism. Mr. Lewisohn is decidedly more liberal in his 
attitude toward unions than most owners of industry. Yet 
even if all were as liberal as he, the fact remains that 
they have a presumptive right to dictate the kind and 
degree of representation that workers shall have—a right 
which can be challenged only through outbursts of the 
very class struggle which Mr. Lewisohn believes is imag- 
inary. Management is responsible, of course, and we can- 
not do without responsible management. But to whom is 
it responsible, and for what? It is difficult to see why it 
should account only to consumers and owners for efficiency, 
and not to workers for the conditions which determine 
their lives. Unions make a mistake indeed if they do not 
recognize the claims of efficient production. But why 
should an owner say that a mistaken union has no right 
to existence? There are plenty of mistaken owners, and 
plenty of mistaken consumers. The judgment of one party, 
unchecked by the considered and free judgment of the 
others, can hardly be a fair criterion of what constitutes 
mistaken policies. One leaves Mr. Lewisohn’s book with 
the impression that labor militancy still has solid victories 
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to win before the era of functionalized, codperatively ¢\, 


erned industry can arrive. 


Whether it is accounted for by his attitude in this mat:-, 


or by insufficient acquaintance with the facts, there a: 
few regrettable distortions in the volume. Mr. Lew: 

speaks for instance of the experiment in the Baltimore 

Ohio shops as if it were a combination of trade u: 
and company union, and gives no hint of the basic . 
dition that it rests upon an agreement between an |: 
pendent organization of labor and the management, s; 
fying that benefits derived shall be shared fairly bety 
the parties to the agreement. To omit this bit of in: 
mation is to miss the chief significance of the plan 

the reason for its unique success. On the whole, how: 
the book is a valuable contribution to the understan 

of the importance of leadership in industry, apart 


old formule. 
GEorGE Sov! 


The Mind Made Again 


The Making of the Modern Mind: A Survey of 
Intellectual Background of the Present Age. By Joh» 
Randall, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


pages. $5. 


‘HERE is confessedly large room for the pla) 

temperament in any one-volume history that co: 
six hundred years of intellectual development in the VW 
Almost one might say his prayers and take his choic 
the material. Professor Randall writes as though he 
covering all important factors in the making of the : 
ern mind; but failure to find any emphatic discussion 


such events and idea-systems as are involved, say, in ' 


long, slow growth of feminism or even in the evolu: 
of urbanism will early serve to remind the critical re 

that no history is as objective as it aspires to be. If 

feels inclined to demand an explicit declaration of st. 
point from an author who has not elsewhere exhibited 
bias, he must tolerantly remember that philosophers 
particular struggle against a convention that tends to | 
statements self-validating in proportion to their genera! 
The modern mind would have to be much more relig 

for example, than any but the very religious would wit! 
proof assume it to be, to justify the emphasis here put | 
spiritual factors in history. It is true that the author . 
note a decline of religious faith in modern times an 


both intellectual and laboring classes; but in spite of ' 


he still feels, on the one side, that the modern min 
not “much more indifferent to the appeal of religion « 
the centuries of the past” and, on the other hand, 
the chief competitor of religious faith—‘‘a faith in scic: 
—“is accepted as uncritically by the overwhelming m: 


ity today as the faith in Catholicism was in the Mid 
Ages; and it is possible that it is no more and no less ¢: 
in any ultimate sense, than was that faith.” But it : 


reader is once aware of such hope-tinged, fear-tinged j 
ments on his author’s part, he can discount them in so 
as he does not share them. 

And these either discounted or shared, the reader is ¢ 
free to find poured into such categories as are already 
ventionalized in college teaching an amazing amount 
first-hand material and challenging interpretation. Th: 
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there are traces here and there of the academician—c. <.. 
the large amount of quoted material—and even of * 


preacher, there is a large leisure about the treatment 


unquestioned dexterity in handling material, and even 
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fertility of imagination in recovering historic scenes, that 
suggest the artist as he makes out of many—in this case, 
very, very many—divergent clements one finished product. 
It is safe to say that Professor Randall has achieved a 
sympathetic insight into the characters and ideas treated 
in this volume that may well excite the envy of any man 
who has ever tried seriously to do on a modest scale what 
the author has attempted on a very pretentious scale. The 
yolume is certainly worth for both general readers and 
college students as much as the author claims, though per- 
haps for neither class as much as the publishers ask. 
T. V. Smirn. 


Thin Theatre 


East Wind, by Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fin Company. 240 pages. $2.25. 


HIS second posthumous volume of Miss Lowell's 

poetry is composed of thirteen narrative poems. Eight 
of them, written in New England dialect, are in free verse. 
Of the remaining pieces, four are done in blank verse and 
only one, the concluding poem, is in rhymed quatrains. 
Technically, then, they present nothing new. As for their 
content, it is very much what the author’s previous books 
have led us to expect from her in this particular genre. 
The theme that runs through the volume might be roughly 
designated as the psychopathology of everyday life in New 
England. Men and women living together out of wed- 
lock and unable to savor their happiness because of the 
neighbors; people ridden by their “things” and fairly killed 
by them in the end; a young wife who goes kidnaping to 
satisfy her unfulfilled maternal instinct; a farm woman so 
sick of the eternal routine that wood alcohol seems sweeter. 
These, with one or two embroideries on Freudian notions, 
are the stuff whereof the poems are made. 

The stories, most of which have a sinister strain run- 
ning through them, are generally told as Henry James 
liked to tell his stories—by an observer not intimately in- 
volved in the action. This does not at all block the speed 
of narration. The tales run along as briskly as a buggy 
behind a fast mare, and they show almost as little of the 
people contained in them. A rakish vest here, the stream- 
ers from a bonnet there, a single dramatic gesture, and 
then the buggy and its occupants are off along the road, 
leaving one with the memory of a flash of color and the 
makings of a good gossip. Miss Lowell’s people are types, 
not individuals, and so their tragedies leave one cold. It 
is hard to sympathize with an abstraction. True, the nar- 
ratives are cleverly set forth. One is anxious to know 
what is going to happen next. But having learned, one 
is neither a wiser nor a sadder man—one misses entirely 
that sense of the intensification of life which is the very 
essence of poetry. 

I will confess to very small liking for poems in dialect. 
They almost never come off. But even discounting this 
personal prejudice, I do not see how one can work up any 
enthusiasm for East Wind. Its serene blank verse has the 
same effect as have the pieces in the New England tongue. 
There is an inherent fault. Miss Lowell’s material is 
excellent stuff for drama or for the short story. It might 
possibly be well handled in verse by such poets as Edwin 
Arlington Robinson or Robert Frost, for while both Frost 
and Robinson are concerned with the soul of man, Miss 
Lowell was at her best in dealing with the external world. 
Unfortunately, her fine gift for pictorial values is allowed 
no play here, because what she seems to have been after 
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is good theatre, rather than a landscape with figures. One 
can imagine the same material handled in a prose that 
would suggest Hawthorne at his weirdest, or perhaps the 
ironic, sophisticated idiom of Edith Wharton. It is idle 
to argue about might-have-beens, but it is interesting, and 
a little saddening, to speculate on what, with time and 
energy, this protean poct would have achieved had she 
tried a different medium. One wishes that she had not 
spent so much of herself on these dreary picces. 
Bapetre Devutscu. 


Current Fiction 
Crewe Train, by Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni 


and Liveright. $2. 


Pate DOBIE is the daughter of a retired Eng- 
lish clergyman of misanthropic habit, who lived in 
Andorra and let his daughter grow up a peasant. Her 
mother’s relatives, the Greshams, bring her to England 
where Arnold Chapel falls in love with the child of 
nature and marries her. In a very modern interior she plays 
the part allotted in eighteenth century novels, such as Na- 
ture and Art or The Fool of Quality, to a boy, usually called 
Harry, who illustrates the education of nature as opposed to 
that of artificial society. Denham does not care for the com- 
forts or the amenities of civilization. She is content to be 
ragged and dirty so long as she is free and out-of-doors. Like 
her eighteenth century prototype she is prone to test social 
conventions by the crude touch of realism. This adapta- 
tion of an old device to new social comedy shows Miss 
Macaulay at her best. An adaptation of the old treasure 
cave motive to the needs of her plot is equally admirable. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Crewe Train does 
not come off with quite the triumphant gesture of Dan- 
gerous Ages or Told by an Idiot. The Greshams are not 
so convincingly brilliant, so engagingly true, as the Hilarys 
or the Gardens. 


Summer Storm, by Frank Swinnerton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2. 


S UMMER STORM is also suggestive of eighteenth 
century fiction and unhappily so. For Mr. Swinner- 
ton, possessing such deftness and speed as he shows in Noc- 
turne and The Elder Sister, to resort to the painful method 
of explaining and expounding the figures composing his 
triangle as they maladroitly paw cach other over, suggests 
sheer perversity. It may be perversity likewise, but it seems 
like ineptitude, to ignore the point of view of the adven- 
turess, and divide the story between the tame and colorless 
hero and heroine. We remember that among Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s masterpieces occur similar lapses—September, for in- 
stance—and we regret to assert that after last year’s mag- 
nificent success, he has again drawn a blank. 


Tin Wedding, by Margaret Leech. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2. 


T is the highest praise to say that the perfect con- 

struction and method of Nocturne is recalled by Miss 
Lecch’s Tin Wedding. Here is a novel with the precision 
of a short story, based upon a strong theme, vigorous in 
design of plot, and lifelike in color of character. The action 
is contained within the hours of a single day, with nothing 
superfluous, nothing unfinished. It rises swiftly and cer- 
tainly to its tragic revelation, and then falls gently to a 
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reconciliation which has the wistful pathos of life at a large 
discount—a Tin Wedding. 


Return to Bondage, by Barbara Blackburn. New York: 
The Dial Press. $2. 


A NOTHER story of disillusionment in human rela- 

tions, rather diffusely handled in the diverging lines 
of experience of the two heroines. Their association in 
the same novel, it must be said, seems rather arbitrary. 
The choric element furnished by four mothers is more im- 
pressive than the arias of the prima donnas, and gives a 
solid background of sound against which the keen notes 
of youthful pain sing themselves hoarsely. It should be 
hastily said that the musical comparison is purely figurative. 
Miss Blackburn writes only prose, a firm, dry, rapid style 
which gives her touch upon life something of aphoristic 
authority. 


With Eastern Eyes, by Ernest Poole. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 


M* POOLE has given us a subtle study in point of 
view. An American family in its relations of 
husband and wife, parents and children, is seen by a Rus- 
sian exile, who with eager loyalty to his benefactors tries 
to help. He cannot understand why the youngest boy with 
a genius for astronomy should be sent to Exeter to be 
standardized. “Why be normal? Why be broad and 
rounded out and democratic?” he asks. “Why not just 
work at what one loved?” He cannot understand why 
the seduction of the husband should be treated with Ameri- 
can reserve. “Why keep all their feelings down? Why 
not relieve the obvious strain by one good emotional scene?” 
In the end he concludes that Americans, gods in power, 
are children in understanding. It is not the least part of 
Mr. Poole’s art that he has made astronomy the occupa- 
tional matter of his story, and the puppet show of human 
character is played against the background of the eternal 
stars. 


Angel, by Du Bose Heyward. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2. 
FTER his brilliant success with Negro life in Porgy, 
it was natural for Mr. Heyward to turn to the 
Poor Whites of the Great Smoky Mountains. He shows 
much the same gifts of insight and feeling, the same trans- 
figuring power of imagination as in Porgy. In one respect 
only does he fall short. Angel is a true daughter of her 
mountains, grandly elemental in her peasant strength, but 
she and her story and her background have been part of 
American fiction since the days of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Nor is Mr. Heyward’s method new, as in Eliza- 
beth Roberts’s The Time of Man, with which Angel is 
sure to be compared. But the important thing is after all 
that Mr. Heyward has written another beautiful book and 
gives renewed promise for the future. 


Desert, A Legend, by Martin Armstrong. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


HE readers of Mr. Armstrong’s lively chronicle of 

English village life in The Goat amd Compasses 
hardly guessed that his next pilgrimage would take him 
and them to the Thebaid. Malchus flees from the corrupt 
society of Alexandria, familiar to us through Hypatia, 
Aphrodite and Thais, to the desert where by mortification 
of the flesh and the purging of every worldly lust he seeks 
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to lay hold on salvation. It is the desert itself, sun-stricken 
and wind-tossed, which is his purgatory, a wide expanse 
for human suffering; and if the story of Malchus js 4 
medizval legend, touchingly restored with the help of \1-. 
Ravilious’s engravings on wood, the desert against w)) ) 


he wrestles for his purification is a modern parable. 
R. M. L. 
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Arts Monthly. a eae a cutcnncees:- 


























Mod} acot Shpeel 


Yiddish Marionette Theatre 


95 Second Avenue 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 


Every Evening, Sat. and Sun, Mat. 
Tue DysBuk 
A farce by Z. Maud 


Tut MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 
An Operetta by Y. Cutler 


Puppet DANCES 
By J. Tworkov 











Mercantile Library | 

Makes a specialty of new 
books: Novels, Travel, 
Drama, Biographies, and 
new books upon all topics } | 
of the day. | 

Subscription, $5.00 per year | 
$3.00 for six months 











Woman of forty. Office worker, New 
England descent, wishes to earn room 
and board in home of professional 
couple by part-time domestic service. 
Excellent cook and house keeper. Ab- 
solutely reliable. Best references. Lo- 
cations above Fortieth St. not con- 
sidered. Address: Box 443, The New 






























Electric charging #) 
machine. With this 2 
machine 1 mas 
does work of 40 












i * 6 ae ’ 
13 Astor Pl. NewYork | Nobody lifts anything—nobody sweats’ 


said Sir Ernest Benn, an emi- 
nent British publicist, after a 
tour of America’s industrial 
plants. He was deeply im- 
pressed with our vast invest- 


Republic. There are in Amer- ment in labor-saving machines. 
————— —— ica industries so 

STUDY «At HOME on ene American industry employs 
; error w xan! i ree hundreds of ingenious ma- 

| The Aniversity of Chicago | | — chines such as these chines to save men from gru- 

| Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, with their General sd “ 

t subjects command credit toward @ Bachelor depres Electric motors. In eling tasks. And, wherever 

j ewe anytime. Address $géitte Hall, University of every step of manu- Pee . 

ee ee es : facture, mining and electricity is broadly applied, 
- —— orestry, throug - ‘ 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. | mill and factory, the worker’s day is shorter, 

ere is ¢ ode eproo otel b 1e motors do e¢ man- 4 4 
gamove toe Weak Gees to the eroe ded ote | ual tasks with great he is well paid, and he accom- 


Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two. 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
phone Esplanade 3000. 


money. 


saving of men and 


plishes much. 


FREE |. To anyone interested In the vot- | 
oueee ing question I will send free, to 
any address, a leaflet describing a new ‘ 


method of voting—concurrent voting, a 
method that is based on an entirely dif- 
ferent prineiple from any now in use. 








Wm. Crocker, Box 314, Prescott, Arizona, 
_ . . - * - a 











JOHN MASEFIELD 


will give 
SIX READINGS 


October 18—Stories, early poems and plays. 
October..21—Narrative poems: Everlasting Mercy 


and Daffodil Fields. 

October 25—First Plays: Nan; Pompey; Faithful. 
Plays in Verse: Philip; Good Friday. 

October 28—Later Poems of the Countryside; 

k Reynard and Right Royal. 

November 1—King Cole; Enslaved 

November 4—Miscellaneous poems. Later plays: 

Trial of Jesus; A King’s Daughter. 
| Fee for the course, $10. 
Readings to be given at 5:20 P. M. at the 


New School for Social Research 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 











and Widow in Bye Street; Dauber 


FIRST DANCE RECITAL THIS SEASON 
This Sunday Evening, October 17th, at 8:30, 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Premiere of 
SIX NEW COMPOSITIONS IN DANCE FORM 


*¢-? It is sometimes dancing without any music at all. What 
she creates is never dependent on the music. The music seems to 
accompany what the artist is doing rather than she to be follow- 
ing or interpreting it. * © * The poisonous and macabre, too, is 
there. The humor is there, too, and sometimes wit, boulevard wit 
and the wit of the Quartier in The Promenade; and that wit that 
we see in the Moyen Age. * * * 

—STARK YOUNG (The New Republic, May 26, 1926). 


conse LITTLE THEATRE ***cs"" 


Seats now on sale: $3.30, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


2... = 





















THE NEW REPUBLIC 


October 20, 192% 




















However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


eAn Unfatling Service 





Americans rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _ busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMpANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPaANIES 


TE PHONE 









BELL & 


. 






4 Em 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








POSITION WANTED 


Former college instructor 
English. Editorial experic: 
newspaper and magazine pu! 
cation. Publicity. Offers cri: 
cal aid on manuscript; or 
available for part-time \ 
Address: Box 439, The Nx 
Republic. 


DEERFIELD’S 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDE Ey 
Morning group for boys and , 
grammar grades. Afternoon group 
ginners. Small boarding group 
girls will have home environment 
ther’s care. School opens Septem! 

Address: Mrs. Grace Bement, 1b -. i 
Mass. 














THAT BOOK YOU WANT: 
We hold 1,250,000 vols. second 
new, every conceivable subject. | 
approval. Also Rare Books, Out 
Books and sets of Authors. ( 
Free (20 issued). Outline requiren 
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, 


interests. FOYLES, 121 Charing (ross 


Road, London, England. 


FOR SALE—Attractive ten-room rx 
Italian architecture. Half acre, 
feet road frontage. Restricted 
hood i: lovely country surround 
only three to five minutes walk to 
good schools, churches, stores, 
north shore Long Island, 29 minut 


press te Penn. Station. Address: P. ©. Box 


253, Manhasset, N. Y. 





HOUSEKEEPER — Intelligent A 
woman capable of taking full 
household desires position with a 
connected with literary or medical 
city. Address: Box 442, The New It 


FOLDER proposing colonization 
undeveloped natural resources, in 
Columbia, along lines of Industria! 
racy, sent free by the Codperat 
Prince George, B. C., Canada. 


Earn $25 Weekly 
Spare time, writing for newspape: 
zines, Experience unnecessary. 
"REE 





Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis 





FOR RENT 


4 room unfurnished ap 
ment, consisting of 2 
rooms, 2 baths, bedroom 
kitchen—(entire floor) in nm 
renovated old-fashioned | 
owned by The New Republic on 
West 21st St. $125. Inquire « 
The New Republic office, 
West 21st St; or teleph 
Chelsea 8393. 





























EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP . 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University 


An authoritative report on a subject that should receive 
the attention of every student of industrial relations. Both 
the oo gg ay Se pat eae —— « _ a ove 
treated. The boo 8 e product of careful researc y e li 
Industrial Relations Section, a separately endowed part of the 4 ba of the most beautiful, park-like spots on 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions of Prince- udson. 
ton University. 


Price: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50—147 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Privacy—Freedom 


In the city privacy and freedom are practically im) 
ble of attainment. At 


—one hour from city, 100 trains daily. 


Now is the RIGHT time to make arrangements 
Send for School prospectus. 











What a wealth of meaning there is in these two wo: 


As little as gene buys one-quarter acre—cash or ter 
r 





MT. AIRY (Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.) 


they are yours as a matter of course in a community 
artists, writers and thinking ple who have fled the «'') 


HARRY KELLY, 70 5th Ave., New York“ 
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~f! The Offer of the Season 


} 


By MONTHLIES AND A Sruerl 
THE IDEAL MAGAZINE ASSORTMENT 


zl The New Republic 
an The Atlantic Monthly 
The American Mercury 


| All three for one year | 
$10:°° 


Or The New Republic and 
either monthly, both for $7.50 


UY these magazines over the counter and you spend $18.60. Send back 
the strip below and you save $8.60. This is the lowest price at which the 
three leading magazines in America have ever been quoted. 


| ote Bnew 


immediate withdrawal. 





se REPUB LIC---—-----—--—---—---—~---~~-| 
— i 421 West 214 Street 
i NewYark City 
Subscriptions may start now or I I enclose $10.00 in acceptance of your offer of one year’s subscrip- ry 
ae . j “ac he following magazines: The New Republic, The . 
| at the expiration of current sub- ! tion to each of th & mag ‘ PUoUC, 
ee. P a | Atlantic Monthly, The American Mercury; or, I enclose $7.50 for one 
) | scriptions. They may be sent | year’s subscription to The New Republic and The Atlantic Monthly, 
: | o> the eame or to dilerent od. or The American Mercury. 
ae we Vee ; 
a ase cndecseesdecesecucececsecsccecete 
| through agents. It is subject to | ERR eR SSE 5 CES Te oe aR a Sn ee ra 
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In the Popular NEW FORM ata 
Saving of 40% 


NOW 


complete up to this very hour—has now been issued in the 
NEW FORM (32 volumes bound as 16) at a saving of 40%. What the New Form Thirteenth Editien Is 


Here, in convenient and economical form, 


is the full record of man’s achievement. Here 
are new facts, not hitherto published or even 


revealed. 


A Master Stroke of Genius 
When this New Form method of binding was 


you cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 


A Few of 
the Contributors 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


HENRY FORD 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


You get the same 45,000 separate articles, 
more than 2,500 world-famous authorit 
covering every branch and every avenuc 
human activity, from the beginning of | 


world, right down to this very hour. 


first introduced, in 1924, it was acclaimed 
throughout the world as a master stroke of 
genius. More than 60,000 sets of the Bri- 
tannica were sold in this popular form. 


A Real Opportunity 

Now, when this same opportunity is offered 
to subscribers to the new Thirteenth Edition, 
the demand is bound to surpass all previous 
records. The 16 double volumes are printed 
from the same large type plates used in 
printing the more expensive Cambridge 
Issue. In this way thousands of dollars are 
saved, because we do not haWe to reset 
83,000 pages of type. 

They are printed on the fanmpus Britan- 
nica Opacity paper—a very thin, high-grade, 


RAMSAY MACDONALD 


MARSHAL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
ANDREW W.'MELLON 
L. TROTSKY 
Dr. S. McC. LINDSAY 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
SENATOR MARCONI 
H,. L. MENCKEN 


\y 
The above is but a 


You get the full record of man’s achie 
ment during the “short but tremend 
epoch” from 1910 to 1926—those transfor 


1926 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 





EVERYONE can easily afford to own the new trifle more than HALF THE PRICE. Its practical value to 
Britannica. For the new Thirteenth Edition— 


I 


i 


ing years in which the world has gained « 


century. 


You get timely, practical information con- 


cerning all the new developments- 


act 


figures and specifications for your immedi:te 


use. 


A Vital Necessity 


You can’t afford to be without this : 
Britannica. It is a vital necessity to ev: 
man or woman intent upon getting e\ 

thing possible out of life in this marvel 


age of opportunity. 


list of the 2500 contributors 


who have made this 
great work possible. 


Prove It To Yourself 


Before you risk a dollar, you can prov 


Opaque paper of beautiful whiteness and great toughness and 





durability. This paper is made 
to order in immense quan- 
tities, which, together with 
the great economy effected in 
binding, results in further 
substantial savings for you. 

Thethicknessofeach double 
volume is only about 2% 
inches; the page size, 81s x 
10% inches. 


Nothing Omitted 
This is NOT an abridged 
edition. Nothing has been 
omitted — nothing altered. 
Line for line, word for word, 
illustration for illustration, 
the contents of this New 
Form Britannica are iden- 
tical with the contents of the 
higher priced Cambridge Is- 
sue, yet it costs YOU but a 


a 
Tear Out and Mail this Coupon TODAY ===> 


yourself that this great work is indispensable to your indivi 
advancement. We have prepared a fascinating 80- -page Bo 


which we'll 


bes Looe FREE 6° > 


will be sent you gladly on request. Please fillin and mail 


coupon below. 


from the new Britannica; describes the New 
on (16 double vols.) also the Cambridge Issue (32 
vols.); and explains our Easy Payment Plan by 
which anyone can now afford to own the new 


Britannica. 


Send for this Booklet Now—TODAY. It’s FREE. 
ust fillin the eapen.ane drop it in the mail box 


fore the last 


gladly send you FREE, 


s booklet contains several specimen 


co tonight. 


{ The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 







342 Madison Avenue, New York  as6-G2 


Please send an, by —y mail, without obligation on my 
pat , See men Book of the new 1926 

C¥CLOPAEDIA BR TANNICA (Thirteenth Edi- 
tion). Also particulars of your easy terms of Payment. 















